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BY MARIA PARLOA. 
EIGHTH MORNING. 


UESDAY morning, after breakfast, the cold 
pantry and refrigerator were explored and 
these things found in them: some cold 
corned beef, potatoes, cabbage, turnips and 

beets and some slices of stale bread. Tuesday being 
ironing day, it was important that the cooking should 
be as simple as possible. The cooked materials could 
be utilized for luncheon and for the breakfast Wed- 
nesday morning; the dinner must be prepared from 
the raw material. 

It was decided to have for luncheon, vegetable hash, 
butter toast, rhubarb sauce, gingerbread and tea; for 
dinner, mock bisque, broiled halibut, mashed pota- 
toes, asparagus, shredded pineapple, lady’s fingers; for 
breakfast Wednesday morning, fruit, rolled avena, 
corned-beef hash, corn bread, dry toast, coffee. 

The fat was skimmed from the water in which the 
corned beef was boiled. This and the superfluous 
pieces of fat that were trimmed from the meat, were 
put into a frying pan and cooked slowly until all the 
water had evaporated. A test was made by drawing 
the pan forward to a hotter part of the stove and 
watching it for a minute; no bubbles appeared, so 
we knew that there was no water. 

If fat be put away while it retains water it will spoil 
quickly, and, besides, it will not be in a condition to 
use for frying. It was allowed to cool a little and 
then strained into a small jar. The vegetables and 
corned beef hash were prepared next and put away 
until the proper time for cooking them. 

Vegetable Hash. 

The vegetables were chopped separately and rather 
coarse. They were then mixed together in these propor- 
tions: one pint of cabbage, one pint of potato, half a 
pint of turnip and one gill of beets. They were then sea- 
Soned with salt and pepper. They did not require as 


much salt as they would had they not been boiled in 
salted water. 

Half an hour before luncheon time two tablespoonfuls 
of corned-beef fat was put ina frying pan. The pan was 
placed ona part of the range where it was moderately hot, 
and as soon as the fat was melted, the vegetables were 
added, the pan covered and the hash stirred with a fork 
frequently. About five minutes before serving time the 
pan was drawn forward to the hottest part of the range 
and the hash stirred continuously for three minutes. I 
was then turned into a hot dish and covered. 

One of the secrets of success with this dish is that it 
shall be served very hot. I sometimes use two table- 
spoonfuls of butter instead of the corned beef fat. 
Corned-Beef Hash. 

The hash for breakfast the next day was now prepared. 
One pint of corned beef, one-fourth fat and three-fourths 
lean, was chopped rather fine. Enough cold boiled pota- 
toes to make about a pint were seasoned with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper 
and chopped rather coarse. The meat and potato were 
mixed with a fork and then put ina bow! and in the re- 
frigerator. In the morning one gill of milk was poured 
over this mixture. A tablespoonful of butter was put in 
the frying pan and the pan placed on the fire. As soon as 
the butter was melted the hash was spread in the pan, 
which was then covered and set on a ring on a moderately 
hot part of the range, where it cooked, without being 
stirred, for half an hour. Care must be taken that the hash 
browns evenly on the bottom and yet is not burned. At 
serving time it was folded and turned on a hot:dish. 

Nothing is so good as corned beef for a hash, but I 
often use cold beefsteak or roast beef, also mutton 
and lamb. When fresh meat is substituted for the corned 
beef, the meat should be well seasoned with salt and pep- 
per before being chopped, and it should be chopped a little 
finer than the corned beef. 

Beef tongue can be used ina hash the same as corned 
beef. 


The rhubarb sauce was next made, and as it is much 


better when freshly cooked than it is after standing 
several days, only a small quantity was prepared. 
Enough of the stalks were pared and cut into pieces 
about an inch long to make a quart. The rhubarb 
was washed and then put into a granite-ware stew- 
pan with a gill of water. It was cooked rapidly until 
it began to soften; then a scant gill of sugar was 
added and it was simmered for five minutes longer 
and turned into a bowl tocool. When the rhubarb is 
cooked too long, and made very sweet, it loses much 
of its refreshing and medicinal qualities. 
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Shredded Pineapple. 
The pineapple was next prepared and placed in the re- 
frigerator untildinner time. It was carefully pared, every 


particle of the brown skin being removed. Then, with a 
silver fork, it was torn off in small, ragged pieces, the core 
being discarded. Four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
were sprinkled over it and it was then put away. 

The lady’s fingers were bought, although we often 
make them ourselves, as we think they are nicer than 
any to be found in the shops. 


Asparagus on Toast. 

The asparagus came tied in one large bunch. The hard 
ends were cut off and then the string that held the vege- 
table was cut. The loose pieces were put ina colander 
and cold water poured over them until there was no trace 
of sand; sometimes there is very little sand on the vege- 
tables and again it seems to require almost as much care 
in cleaning as does spinach. 

When the asparagus was cleaned, it was bunched and 
tied again and placed in a pan of cold water until the time 
to cook it. It was then put in a saucepan witha level 
tablespoonful of salt and enough boiling water to cover it. 
The saucepan was covered and placed on the fire, and the 
contents cooked gently for half an hour. At the end of 
that time three small slices of bread were toasted and the 
edges dipped in the water in which the asparagus was 
boiled. They were then placed ona warm dish and the 
asparagus arranged on them. A tablespoonful of butter 
was spread over the green part of the vegetable, and it was 
then served very hot. 

Many people serve this vegetable with a cream or white 
sauce, and sometimes with Hollandaise sauce, but to my 
mind nothing is so satisfactory with this or any other 
really green vegetable as are butter and salt. 

Overcooking this vegetable spoils it; sometimes it may 
be so hard that it will require ten minutes over the half- 
hour, but as a rule the given time will be found right. 
The toast should be soft yet not soaked; so the edges 
only should be dipped in water. The water from the as- 
paragus will moisten the center. 


Broiled Halibut. 

At dinner time the halibut was wiped dry, then seasoned 
with salt and pepper and laid in the broiler. One table- 
spoonful of soft butter was spread over both sides, and 
it was next dredged lightly with flour. The slice was 
about an inch thick and there was a pound and a half in 
the piece. It was placed over a clear fire and cooked for 
ten minutes, the broiler being turned very frequently. It 
was then slipped upon a hot platter and spread with sauce 
made by mixing together a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, a teaspoonful of lemon juice, half a teaspoonful of 
salt and a little pepper. 

Simple as is the work of broiling a piece of fish, it is 
more often done badly than well. If not cooked enough 
the fish is very disagreeable, and if cooked too much it is 
hard and dry. It is always best to havea rule as to the 
time it shall cook. Look at the clock when itis put on 
the fire and take it off as soon as it is done. A split fish, 
such as shad, whitefish, mackerel, bluefish, etc., should 
be timed according to the thickness: an inch thick, ten 
minutes; two inches thick, eighteen minutes. This is, of 
course, when there is a good bed of hot coals to broil 
over; if the fire be not very hot, m=re time will be required. 

In broiling a slice of fish, it is oniy ine dry halibut that 
will require the butter. 


Blueberry Cake. 

Here isa rule for blueberry cake which I am sure will 
prove welcome at this season, when the fruit is so abun- 
dant: For one sheet of cake use one generous pint of 
flour, half a pint of milk, one gill of sugar, one egg, two 
heaping teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a pint of 
blueberries and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Mix the 
baking powder, sugar and salt with the flour and rub 
through a sieve; then work the butter through the flour. 
Beat the egg till light and add the milk to it. Add this to 
the dry ingredients and beat well. Now add the berries, 
stirring as little as possible. Spread the mixture in a 
well-buttered, shallow baking pan, having it about an inch 
and a half thick. Bake in a moderately quick oven for 
about twenty-five minutes, and serve hot. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
THE ART OF MAKING PIES. 


Of all ingenious precepts, 
Misleading and unwise, 

Is that practice makes one perfect 
In the art of making pies. 


I began the pastime early, 
Perhaps a chit of four, 

(They looked quite good enough to eat, 
Those mud tarts by the score). 


But still they never perfect were, 
E’en to my childish eyes, 

And at the penny pastry show 
They never won a prize. 


I later knew that pumpkin pies 
Were most poetic fare, 

For Whittier once wrote an ode 
About their flavor rare. 


And apple pies are poetry 
Without the aid of rhyme; 
But don’t forget the seasoning, 

As I did Christmas time. 


The season I had quite in mind, 
Was one of snow and ice, 

I thought of jolly Santa Claus, 
But not of apple spice. 


The choicest pie, the chef-d’ceuvre, 
In all the wide world over, 

Is not of blackbirds twenty-four, 
Nor pate de foie or plover, 


But from the chime of flower and vine, 
The land of the persimmon, 

Where grows in glowing, golden disks 
Of pefect fruit—the lemon. 


And as we portion out each part 
Of this divine confection, 

We must acknowledge that ’tis art, 
Not practice, makes perfection. 


Then there’s a substance known as mince, 
Of old and classic favor,— 
Weigh carefully ingredients 
If you’d preserve the flavor. 
And would you know my recipe? 
*Tis Catharine Owen’s own; 
One of the many knowledge seeds 
Her helping hand has sown. 


But in whatever form, the pie 
Is—the dish of our nation ; 
T’ll pause, lest I should wander from 
Dessert to dissertation. 
—Tsadore Baker. 
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A OOOKING OONTEST. 


AND A COCOANUT LAYER CAKE. 


ISS BLISS rapped smartly 
on the table with a nut- 
meg-grater, 

“Attention, young 
ladies!” 

The score of girls who 
were doffing their bib- 
aprons and cooking-caps, 
with much chatter pre- 
paratory to going home, 
became quiet at once. 

“T had nearly forgotten an announcement I have 
to make. I usually close my lessons in a place, with a 
public entertainment, to which, of course, your 
friends will all purchase tickets, as the proceeds will 
go to buy prizes for the two most skillful cooks. 
We will have a very few appropriate readings, inter- 
spersed with music, after which a committee chosen 
by the audience will examine the various articles 
you have brought for refreshments. The cooking 
will all be done by the class, each pupil selecting 
whatever article she prefers to make, and making it 
entirely without help. All contributions to the feast 
will be anonymous, so that the awarding committee 
may be perfectly unbiased in their decision. After 
the prizes are awarded, the refreshments will then 
be passed to the company, and we will spend the 
rest of the evening socially.” 

“What will the prizes be, Miss Bliss?” asked one 
eager young girl. 

The same I have had in other places—a bracelet 
and a ring, made to order in New York. The brace- 
let is a solid gold band, with a tiny spoon and ladle 
as pendants; the ring has for a bangle the tiniest bit 
of a golden cup.” 

“Oh! wouldn’t they be lovely!” came in chorus 
from the class, who each already saw herself in pos- 
session of one or the other of the prizes.” 

“A week from to-night we will have the entertain- 
ment, and I know that all whom I ask to read or to 
furnish music, will be willing to do so. Further 
arrangements will be made after class to-morrow.” 

Miss Bliss, an ardent disciple of that apostle of 
cookery, Miss Parloa, had been teaching this cook- 
ing class at Pineville, with decided success, and the 
mothers and grandmothers were rejoiced at the en- 
thusiasm shown in the work by their young daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters—it boded well for their 
own ease and comfort later on. 

Not that the school had been entirely composed 
of the young and fair, but the older ones, who 
had been occasional attendants, had not had the 
time to spare from actual home duties to absorb 
all the information given, while these young things 
that, hke Solomon’s lilies, ‘‘ did toil not, neither did 
they spin,” could go to every class as well as not, and 
had followed it up with commendable zeal. 


“T’m going to make a cocoanut layer cake,” aa- 
nounced Marion Snow to her mother the day before 
the prize contest. ‘ Miss Bliss advised us each to 
undertake what we think we can do best, and I 
believe that’s my strong point.” 

“Oh! and I may help you, mayn’t I?” asked her 
younger sister, Fanny. 

“Help!” said Marion scornfully, ‘“ You don’t 
realize that we are todo this cooking without help, 
do you?” 

Mrs. Snowcame to Fanny’s aid. “ You don't think, 
Marion, that Fanny is capable of any such help as is 
contemplated in the regulations, do you ?” 

“Why, no, I suppose not,” replied Marion; “ but I 
don’t want her in the way.” 

Fanny was just getting up from a fever, and not 
able to go out, except in fine weather, and that day 
was quite damp and cold. Her mother had to be 
away for the afternoon, and Belinda Smith, the hired 
girl, was glad to get away, for the time being, from 
the confusion which she foresaw would reign in her 
usually neat, orderly kitchen. Fanny was thus going 
to be left to her own devices, and had hailed with 
delight the prospect of diversion, but Marion’s words 
had checked her delight. 

* T won’t be in the way, Marion,” she said, “ if 
you'll let me stay in the kitchen and watch you. It 
will be dull staying alone in the parlor.” 

“T think you might let her, Marion,” her mother 
said. 

“No,” said Marion stoutly, “I can’t possibly. She 
would spoil the whoie thing. I know her sharp eyes 
of old, and how she will watch every thing I do, and 
ask if I am going to do this, and if I’m not going to 
do that, till I shall make some wretched blunder that 
will ruin the whole business. If Fanny must bein the 
kitchen, I'll give up making the cake.” It was well 
understood in the household that when Marion had 
made up her mind, it was quite like the old “law of 
the Medes and Persians.” 

And though Mrs. Snow might have set up her 
authority, and obliged Marion to tolerate Fanny in 
the kitchen while she made her cake, she foresaw 
that in Marion’s state of mind it would be anything 
but pleasant for Fanny. 

So she planned what diversion she could for the 
latter, and left her, early in the afternoon, looking 
dolefully out of the window after the receding car- 
riage, with eyesthat were suspiciously moist. Be- 
linda Smith’s green dress and red shawl went away in 
the other direction soon after, and Fanny, left to her 
own devices, lay down on the sofa and cried herself 
to sleep, while Marion held undisturbed sway in the 
kitchen. 

“ Three layers, or four?’ she asked herself. “I do 
believe I will have five! That’s one more than we 
have ever had, and I just want to surpass everything. 
Thin as wafers, and I do hope they will be light!” 

So Marion measured and beat and stirred, with 
mathematical precision and painstaking care, and if 
she thought of the poor little sister alone in the 
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parlor, it was to be glad she was not in the kitchen 
instead. 

“T couldn’t have anybody about,” she said to her- 
self. ‘Of course, I love Fanny, but she would dis- 
tract my attention from my work. I wonder what she 
is doing!” 

She stole lightly to the parlor door and listened- 
Hearing nothing but stillness, as an Irishman might 
say, she softly turned the knob, and peeping in, saw 
Fanny asleep on the sofa, then went back to her 
work feeling less self-condemned. 

* A good nap will be vastly better for her than to 
be out watching me, I am sure. And mother would 
say so, too.” 

The five, shallow, round tins stood on the shelf to 
receive the dough, and Marion buttered them care- 
fully, then laid in each a round of thin paper, to pre- 
vent possible sticking of cake to the tins, and ac- 
curately dividing the dough, set them all into the 
oven to bake. While they were baking and cooling, 
she prepared the cocoanut filling according to the 
rules Miss Bliss had given, attending to every minute 
detail with praiseworthy exactness. When the cakes 
were done she deftly slipped them, one by one, from 
the tins on to the large plate which stood ready to re- 
ceive them, putting the prepared filling between ; 
but, sad to relate, she did not think to remove the 
paper from the bottom of the cakes! 

It is safe to assume that if Fanny had been at hand 
she would have noticed the omission, for, as Marion 
had said, Fanny was one of those sharp-eyed chil- 
dren who always see everything. 

The cake was finished at last, and stood up, round 
and smooth. Marion had no reason to be ashamed 
of its appearance. In her pleasure at her success, 
she was perfectly willing to go and amuse Fanny, 
and the two had several games of Parchesi before 
mother and tea-time came. 

“*What luck with your cake, Marion?” asked her 
mother. 

For answer, Marion brought it proudly forward. 

“Doesn't it look lovely!” cried Fanny. ‘I believe 
I could eat the whole of it.” (Fanny had a regular 
convalescent’s appetite.) 

“You certainly have done nobly,” said her mother. 

* Aren’t you sure it will win one of the prizes?” 
asked Fanny—* I am.” 

“We shall know to-morrow night,” said mother 
with a smile. 

The next evening was fair and mild, so Fanny 
could go to the hall in a carriage. The young ladies 
of the cooking class, in the most charming cook’s 
costumes of silk and muslin, sat on the stage, in the 
center of which was 2 table whereon the trophies of 
their skill awaited the decision of the committee of 
award. Marion looked at the other productions and 
then at her own, with feelings of decided satisfaction. 

“* Nobody’s looks any better than mine, I am sure.” 
she said to herself. ‘And I know it will taste as 
well as it looks.” 

In fancy she was already wearing the pretty brace- 


let, with its appropriate pendants, or the ring, with its 
cunning bangle. 

Fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters were 
there, all in a pleasant hush of expectancy, listening 
to the exercises, and anticipating tasting the de- 
licious viands prepared by those fair young hands. 
The short exercises went off smoothly, and Miss 
Bliss was just making a little speech to close. 

Why does light on some dark or forgotten sub- 
ject sometimes dawn upon us suddenly without any 
apparent cause? Marion gave a start so sudden that 
the girl next her whispered, ‘“* What’s the matter?” 

Marion only shook her head in reply, but if her 
heart was not in her mouth, that old metaphor has no 
truth in it. For it had flashed upon her that she for- 
got to take the papers off the bottom of her cakes! 

“Did I do it, or didn’t I?” she asked herself 
wildly, her cheeks growing every moment more 
burning hot. “I can’t remember that I did, I don’t 
believe I did, sure didn’t /”’ 

“Tf Fanny had been in the kitchen she wouldn’t 
have allowed you to forget it,” whispered conscience. 

Marion was in such a frenzy of agitation that she 
paid little heed to the nomination of the awarding 
committee ; it made no difference to her who they 
were, for her poor cake was doomed, she was sure. 
But she watched in a panic of agitation as Judge 
Marshall, the chairman, escorted two ladies on to 
the stage to test the viands on the table. 

Miss Bliss came forward and handed Judge Mar- 
shalla thin sharp knife with which to cut the cakes. 
One after another he carved dexterously, and 
Marion’s heart fairly stood stillas he neared hers. 
Could he cut it or would those five layers of tough 
paper resist his efforts ? 

* Nobody will know whose it is,’ 
sole herself by thinking. 

He poised the knife over her beautiful cake, then 
essayed to cut it squarely in the middle. But the 
paper was there, for it resisted his efforts, so he “ put 
to the more strength,” as the Scripture hasit. Asa 
result he crushed the middle clear through to the 
plate, while the edges of the cake flew up, scattering 
a shower of crumbs and fragments in every direction. 
Everybody stared, and Marion went off into a tem- 
pest of sobs which effectually “gave her away.” 

Miss Bliss quietly came forward and carried the 
poor offending cake out of sight, but Marion was as 
thoroughly crushed as the cake, and her enjoyment 
for the evening was spoiled. She paid little heed to 
the awarding of the prizes, though the two girls who 
received them both tried to console her by saying, 
(and truthfully) that her cake looked better than 
either of theirs. It was all in vain for her that the 
young cooks passed the refreshments through the 
audience, receiving compliments enough to have 
quite turned even older heads; she sat all the while 
on a back seat as much out of sight as possible, and 
refused to taste of anything, though Miss Bliss and 
all the girls came and tried their best to condole 
with her and put her at ease. 


she tried to con- 
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Fanny was eprrery to go home early, and Sales 
pleaded a headache as an excuse for going at the 
same time. She could not but feel that both her 
mother and Fanny were very forbearing that they did 
not say, “I told you so.” 

To this day Marion Snow cannot bear the sight of 


cocoanut layer cake. 
— Mattie W. Baker. 
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BORROWING NEIGHBORS. 


I like not to refuse to lend, 

I’m glad to accommodate a friend, 

But Mrs. B , across the way, 
Came borrowing ten times a day, 

Or more, or less, I cannot tell, 

I know she tried my patience well. 
The household wares I called my own, 
And used with care, I, forced to loan, 
Let go with pangs of fear and pain, 
Knowing that if they came again,— 
Which scarce would be till in my need 
I sent for them,—oh, then, indeed, 
They’d come, but in such woful case, 
All the good-nature, all the grace 

I have possessed was daily tried, 

My sore discomfiture to hide. 


At last, in anger and despair, 

All my abused and damaged ware, 

My kettles, lined with porcelain, 
Blackened and rough, with many a stain; 
Flatirons scratched, and rusted, too; 

My coffee-mill minus a screw ; 
Egg-beater bent and ruined quite; 
Knives hacked and dulled, once new and bright; 
All these I banished to the shed, 

And to my patient John I said, 

“ Go purchase new for me and mine! 
This sorry lot I now resign 

To Mrs. B ! These she may use 
And break or spoil, as she shall choose; 
Return, or still retain, ’twill be 

A thing indifferent to me!” 


“ Yet, if I might advise,” quoth John, 
**T’d keep a sort of hold upon 

These articles, lest, having spoiled 

And lost them all, your plan be foiled ; 
On some not very distant morrow 

She’ll come and ask the new to borrow.” 


This good advice I heeded well; 

Serenely smiled when aught befell 

The wares from my shed-cupboard lent, 
Nor cared how much ’twas burned or bent; 
Cared for its due return, alone, 

And peacefully enjoyed my own. 


Now Mrs. B has moved away,— 
We parted, kindly, but to-day,— 

And I’ve a lot of kitchen ware 

Left over, which I well can spare, 

And offer, free of cost, to such 

As I, afflicted overmuch 

By borrowing neighbors. Take the lot 
And lend them freely, grudging not. 
There will be borrowers alway, 

Until the blest Millenial day; 

So keep the peace, and hold your own, 
From the shed cupboard freely loan. 


G. 
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OOMPANY GIVING AND REOEIVING. 
SIMPLE AND ELABORATE COLLATIONS 
For Indoor and Out-of-door Entertainments. 


MIDSUMMER FESTIVITIES. 
ae HESE sultry summer days bring 
with them a longing for the 
woods and water. Indoor en 
tertainments seem irksome and 
oppressive, and one sighs for 
cool shade and a fresh breeze. 
Nowthe picnic basket is brought 
into requisition, and there are 
long, lazy days passed in the 
woods with a cozy party of con- 
genial friends; with ahammock, 
a good book, and possibly a bit 
of fancywork to redeem the 
time from utter idleness. Or, if one’s home be near 
the water, possibly the little party sets forth in row- 
boats or sailboats for some picturesque spot a few 
miles distant. In this event fishing tackle is often 
taken that the gentlemen of the party may enjoy a 
favorite sport, and at the same time afford the ladies 
an opportunity of displaying their culinary skill in 
cooking the “catch” for dinner. 

An August picnic enjoyed several years.ago, lingers 
pleasantly in the memory. The party, which was a 
small one, drove out in carriages a distance of some 
twelve miles. Just beyond the camp was a little trou; 
stream, winding in and out between rocks and ragged 
tree stumps, sometimes several feet in width, and 
again so narrow and overhung with brake and brush 
as to be scarcely discernible, save to the keen eye of 
the fisherman. After a brief attempt to follow its 
tangled course, the ladies were content to surrender 
piscatorial pleasures to the gentlemen, and transfer 
their attention to the less fatiguing task of gathering 
berries and making preparations for dinner. One of 
the pleasant impressions of the day results froma 
unique salad, compounded by two of the picknickers. 
A gentleman, who had been unsuccessful in his quest 
for the wary speckled beauties, brought us a quantity 
of crayfish. These were cooked a /a /obster in boil- 
ing water, afterward peeled, and with additional 
seasoning mixed with a lettuce salad. The result was 
so appetizing that our unsuccessful fisherman, to- 
gether with his modest feminine coadjutor, enjoyed 
quite a culinary triumph. These small, fresh-water 
lobsters, we afterward ascertained, are highly prized 
by epicurean tastes for their sweetness and delicacy 
of flavor. At supper we enjoyed the trout, cooked by 
one of the fishermen in veritable Indian fashion. 
This was the process as each fish was cleaned: A tiny 
strip of bacon was laid inside, and another very thin 
piece wrapped about it. Next it was enveloped in 
coarse wrapping paper, then well covered over with 
dry leaves, and cooked in the hot ashes underneath 
the camp fire. 

It must be admitted that the ladies were somewhat 
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skeptical concerning the outcome of this novel pro- 
ceeding; but a taste of the moist, savory fish, was 
sufficient to suggest the futility of attempting any 
improvement upon primitive methods of cooking 
trout. When the wrappings were removed, the skin 
peeled off with them. Our fisherman cook, smiling 
to see us remove the bones, reminded us that the 
aborigines devour the whole fish—head, tail, bones 
and all. Another and simpler way is to fry them 
in bacon fat, using crisp slices of the bacon as a gar- 
nish. The fish should be wiped dry, seasoned well, 
both inside and out, with pepper and salt, and rolled 
in flour. Cook uncovered, until a fine brown. In 
case the frying pan is covered, or the trout cooked 
before drying them properly, the skin will burst in 
places and the appearance of the fish will be marred. 
Those who have never tasted the brook trout fresh 
from the stream may be assured that they have some- 
thing yet to live for. 

In many places, where boating parties are of fre- 
quent occurrence, small steam yachts are provided 
for these excursions, and may be chartered for any 
desired length of time. The writer has in mind 
several pleasant rides of this nature, enjoyed one 
summer while visiting one of our lake-side resorts. 
The little yachts would easily accommodate fifty per- 
sons, though the company rarely exceeded half that 
uumber. After a ride of several hours upon the lake, 
the party was landed at a beautiful grove where din- 
ner was served. 

These dinners, which were much more elaborate 
than the ordinary picnic lunch, were marvelously 
well-planned. It transpired afterward from the con- 
versation of my hostess that several ladies had as- 
sumed their entire supervision, first planning the 
bill of fare, and afterward notifying each guest 
what she was expected to carry. We can all re- 
call picnic lunches, which in default of previous 
planning, consisted chiefly of cake and pickles. 
The only criticism to be offered upon these bounti- 
ful dinners is that they were unnecessarily elabo- 
rate. Due allowance must be made at such a time 
for hearty appetites; but the main object of the 
outing is defeated if one must weary one’s self 
with elaborate preparations. Rolls and brown bread, 
together with several kinds of cold meat, baked 
beans, salads, cakes, fruits and beverages constitute 
a greater variety than is essential to any one’s com- 
fort or well-being. 

It is well, during the summer season, to keep the 
larder stocked with a few supplies, which may be 
readily converted into acceptable picnic dishes. 
Among these may be named, canned chicken, salmon 
and sardines, bottled olives and pickles, plenty of 
fresh eggs, a bottle of good home-made salad dressing, 
and some lemons. With these and the supplies or- 
dinarily at hand, one is ready for an emergency, and 
an attractive lunch may be gotten ready on very 
short notice. The following salad dressing is univer- 
sally liked and will keep for weeks together if bottled 
and set on ice. It isnot to be cooked, and should be 


of the same consistency—or possibly a trifle thinner 
than a mayonnaise: 
Salad Dressing. 

The yolks of ten eggs, one teaspoonful of sugar, two 
generous teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of dry 
mustard, a pinch of cayenne pepper, the juice of a large 
lemon or two small ones, a generous half-cupful of melted 
butter, two-thirds of a cupful of vinegar, six tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil, and one pint of rich cream. Use a cake 
bowl for mixing it. First beat the yolks well, then add 
mustard and sugar which have been rubbed smooth with 
a little vinegar, next beat in the melted butter which 
should be warm, then the seasoning, oil and vinegar. 
Beat well while mixing. If the dressing is to be used at 
once, add cream, also, otherwise it is better to omit this 
until using it. The cream should be thick, and should it 
be slightly sour it will be no objection. If liked, the cream 
may be whipped, which gives a lightness and smoothness 
to the dressing. Almost any salad may be dressed with it. 
Sliced tomatoes with salmon and lettuce make a very at- 
tractive picnic salad. The dressing should, of course, be 
taken in a bottle or fruit can, and the salad put together 
shortly before it is to be eaten. Cucumbers and lettuce, 
or cucumbers with sliced tomatoes, are a good summer 
salad also. 

The canned sardines will make very nice sand- 
wiches. Remove skin and bones and rub the fish 
fine. Mash the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, add a little 
melted butter and lemon juice,and mix to a paste 
with the fish, then spread between thin slices of but- 
tered bread. 

Stuffed eggs are excellent for the picnic basket 
when carefully prepared. 

Stuffed Eggs. 

Boil the eggs gently for twenty minutes. When cold, 
mash the yolks and moisten well with the salad dressing. 
When well mixed, add a little finely-minced chicken, ham 
or smoked tongue as is most convenient. Many like a 
little celery salt as well. Fill the eggs, place the halves 
together and twist confectioner’s paper about each one. 
If one has no salad dressing, melted butter, vinegar, and 
seasoning may be substituted. . 

Saratoga potatoes are among the most desirable 
dishes forthe lunch basket. It requires considerable 
time to prepare them properly, however, and they 
should not be attempted for an impromptu lunch. 
First they must be pared and thinly sliced; then, if 
they are to be tender, as well as crispand brown, they 
should soak from three to four hours in cold water. 
It is essential, too, that they should be carefully dried 
in a towel, lest they absorb the fat in frying. Some 
recipes suggest dropping a lump of alum into the 
water in which they are soaked, to hasten the entire 
process. It makes them crisp and helps them brown 
more quickly, but the potatoes are less tender than 
those prepared without it. In packing the lunch 
basket, care should be taken to protect the potatoes 
from moisture, otherwise they will probably become 
limp and unpalatable before lunch time. 

Egg sandwiches are uncommon, and when prepared 
in the following manner, very nice: Boil the eggs as 
directed for stuffed eggs, mash the yolks, and with 
the addition of a little cream or melted butter, work 
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toasmooth paste. Season to taste with salt, cayenne, 
Jemon juice, and minced water cress. Finely chopped 
ham or chicken may be added also, if desired, 
although they are very good without. Either white 
bread or Graham bread may be used for these sand- 
wiches. The whites of the eggs are not required, 
but may garnish a salad, or be reserved for making a 
fish sauce. 

In the line of meats, roast lamb, thinly sliced and 
served with mint sauce, is alwaysenjoyed. Chickens 
may be prepared in a variety of ways, and game, if 
one is able to procure it. Broiled partridges, quail, 
prairie chicken or woodcock are delicious when served 
cold; but, in view of the scarcity of the birds and the 
intlexibility of the game laws, one is reminded that it 
is necessary to “first catch your hare.” 

* A Chapter on Summer Drinks” in a recent num- 
ber of Goop HousEKEEPING, will furnish recipes for 
concocting some attractive beverages for a trip tothe 
woods. Raspberry cordial might be added to the list. 
This is made like raspberry vinegar with the exception 
that black-caps are substituted for the red raspberries 
ordinarily used. The sirup is somewhat darker, but 
of a much finer and richer flavor. In preparing a 
pitcher of cordial, use one-fourth sirup to three 
fourths iced water. 

No entertainment could be more delightful on 
a warm midsummer’s night, than a moonlight boat 
ride on one of these little steam yachts. Light 
refreshments may be served on the boat, or at 
the home of the hostess afterward. Music will be 
found to add greatly to the pleasure of the ride, 
and if our hostess numbers among her young friends 
some skillful banjo and guitar players, she will do 
much toward assuring the success of her enter- 
tainment if she can induce them to bring their music 
with them. 

August and September are the favorite months for 
camping parties. The days seem like one long picnic, 
and when the shades of night have fallen, some one 
stirs the smouldering embers to a more cheerful glow, 
and the happy campers gather about the fire to tell 
their stories and sing their merry songs. This is 
camping when the days are warm and cloudless, and 
the night’s moonlit and dry. But camping when it 
rains—ah, that is quite another matter! This is the 
time that tries women’s souls—and tempers, too, and 
shows what people are made of. The practical, 
prudent woman dons her rain-coat and rubbers, 
raises her umbrella, and shows you plainly that she 
is in possession of “a heart for any fate.” One wise 
virgin, who, from long experience, knows just how to 
manage in the sudden emergencies of camp life, re- 
lates an experience, on awakening one night in the 
midst of a heavy storm : 

“You see the tent leaked fearfully, and the rain 
came dripping through right into my face and waked 
me up. I always have my waterproof and umbrella 
handy where I can reach them without getting up (for 
you never know what may happen), so I first spread 
the waterproof over the bed, put up the umbrella and 


fixed it so it wouldn’t rain in my face, and went to 
sleep again.” 

Another young girl, whose ideas of what comprise 
a camping outfit were extremely vague, was not so 
fortunate. As one of her friends afterward remarked, 
* About all she carried was some white dresses, a 
bunch of hairpins and a box of face powder.” So, 
like the foolish virgins in the parable, she was con- 
strained to borrow of her fellows, or lose all the 
fun. You will be glad to learn, as I was, that our 
modern virgins proved more accommodating than 
those historic damsels of old, and the foolish child 
was made as comfortable as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 


“There’s a moral contained in my song, 

Not wrong; 
And one comfort, it’s not very long 

But strong—.”” 


If you mean to go camping don’t fail to takea 
flannel gown, an abundance of bedding, and ample 
protection from the rain. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 


Original in Goop 
PRESERVING TIME. 


Heaps of glowing scarlet berries 
In the kitchen, all the day, 
Little housekeeper, in gingham, 
In the good old-fashioned way, 
“Doing up” rare tinted cherries, 
Raspberries of white and rose, 
Currants, like rich clustered rubies, 
Plucked where the blue larkspur grows. 
Oh, the sweet and wondrous odors 
Floating through the shaded rooms! 
Oh, the red and amber jellies 
Sparkling through their crystal tombs! 
Grandmamma lays down her knitting 
To inspect the dainty stores, 
Bess and Teddy quit the hay-mow, 
Uncle ’Lisha comes indoors 
** Just to ‘sample’ the new sweetmeats ; 
Prime they’ll be at quilting-bees, 
Or at my barn raising, primer— 
Give me ‘nother saucer, please!”’ 


Then the tired but happy housewife 
Sets her fruited stores away, 
Prouder of them than the princess 
Of her rare “ crown diamonds’ ” ray. 
How they’!l sparkle on the table 
Where the Christmas feast is laid 
And the mistletoe droops coyly 
O’er each fair and rosy maid! 
How they’ll glow upon the damask 
When the snow drifts round the doors, 
And the good folk gather gladly 
At the board and taste its stores! 
Oh, the blessing to the suff’ring 
That their cooling nectar’ll be 
To the poor, wan, wasted, joyless— 
Who no skies of promise see! 
First the blossom, soft, ethereal, 
Then the fruit—a feast for gods, 
And the last—the housewife’s glory 
Sating her with sweet rewards. 
—FHelen 
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OIL STOVES. 
A PLEA FOR THIS MucH USED AND SOMETIMES ABUSED 
ARTICLE OF HOUSEHOLD SERVICE. 

HERE are so many house- 
keepers who, for some 
cause, find this most use- 
ful little article unsatis- 
factory, that a few words 
from one who has been 
tolerably successful, may 
have some value. Having 
for three years done the 
entire cooking, washing 
and ironing fora family of 
four, on one three-burner 
stove, with an extra one 

for heating purposes, | am surely qualified to speak 

as “one having knowledge.” 

My kitchen is a large room on the north side of the 
house, with three windows, and yet I have kept it 
comfortably warm, for three winters, with my two 
little kerosene stoves, one being hardly enough for 
the coldest days. 

I think much of the popular prejudice against this 
most valuable invention is explained by the fact that 
so few people really know much about it. 

Years ago, when oil stoves were first invented, they 
undoubtedly were, like the first sewing machines, 
very imperfect, and there was good reason for the 
fault found with them, but what with additions and 
improvements, the stove of to-day is mo more to be 
compared with those first smoky, odorous produc- 
tions, than is the modern sewing machine, and its 
wonderful attachments, with the little old hand-ma- 
chine, and its lock-stitch, which caused all our gar- 
ments to be in imminent danger of emulating the 
famous “one-hoss shay.” There are so many excel- 
lent stoves in the market now that it is difficult to 
make a choice; I would beg any one about to buy, to 
remember that ‘“‘the best is the cheapest in the end,” 
and that the most expensive one will more than pay for 
itself before the end of the summer by saving in fuel. 

It would be quite possible to do the entire work for 
a family of four or five with a two-burner stove, but 
the additional heat and convenience of a three- 
burner will well repay the difference in price. If the 
stove is used altogether in the winter, the oil will cost 
nearly, if not quite, as much as coal; if it is only used 
during the summer, the cost will be less than half 
that of coal. Then there is the advantage of always, 
at any time of day, having the oven ready for use. 
All housekeepers appreciate the discomfort of trying 
to bake in a range oven late in the afternoon. Tobe 
sure, it is not yet possible to attach hot water pipes 
to an oil stove, but personally I find it much less 
work to heat water than to take care of a coal stove, 
with its dust and ashes, 

In the summer we need only to keep the burners 
lit while in actual use, making it possible to have a 
most delightfully cool kitchen, even on hot days. 


My stove has what is called an extension top~a 
square top about twenty inches each way, with four 
covers, exactly like a small range, except that two of 
the covers are open; with this I bought an oven, a 


,broiler and a flatiron heater, the whole costing some- 


thing less than a small range. 

Let us suppose that your new stove has just been 
sent home. Begin by thoroughly understanding it; 
take it apart and find out the use of each separate 
piece. If you have purchased wisely, you will find 
that it is possible to reach every corner and crevice. 
Fill it almost full, then with a pair of sharp scissors 
cut the wicks evenly across, taking a tiny triangle off 
each corner. I am well aware that many excellent 
housekeepers never cut a wick, but my experience 
has proved—at least to me—that rubbing or scraping 
off the charred portion is very unsatisfactory; the 
only way thatI can produce a clear, steady flame, is 
by cutting the wick with sharp shears. Replace the 
top, light the wicks through the door in front, and 
there is your fire, all ready for twelve hours, if you 
require it for so long a time. 

Every morning, when I clean my lamps, I turn 
back the top of my stove, trim the wicks, wipe off the 
perforated plates and burners, fill the tank, and that 
is the end of it for the day. The whole care of it will 
consume perhaps ten minutes of each day; contrast 
this with the care of a coal range; think of the coal 
that must be brought up from the cellar, and the 
ashes that must be carried down; remember the dirty 
task of sifting those same ashes; think of the cold 
winter mornings, when the stove must be cleaned out 
and the fire laid and kindled before you can warm 
your numb fingers, and tell me if you blame me for 
preferring my blessed oil stove which only requires 
the lighting, to be ready for use. Then the extra 
half-hour in bed, in the winter, is by no means to be 
despised. In fifteen minutes after I.am downstairs, 
my oven is hot and the teakettle boiling. 

Any woman who has ever made preserves with 
an oil stove, would never do them again over a 
range, with the chance of having the fire get low just 
as the jelly or jam reached the critical point. With 
a kerosene stove, the heat can be kept at almost ex- 
actly the same temperature for hours, so for roasting 
meats and baking bread it has no equal; if desired, 
the heat can be regulated for the oven, either with a 
damper or by the position of the oven on the top of 
the stove. For broiling, there is an iron gridiron, 
which fits on the top of the stove, and is so made that 
it retains all the gravy from the meat, which is usually 
lost. I am sure no one ever ate more delicious steaks 
than we have had cooked in this way. Toasting, 
boiling, frying, stewing, can all be done perfectly; 
indeed, I know of nothing that can be done on a 
range that cannot be done equally well ona kero- 
sene stove. Let me tell you what I actually did one 
Thanksgiving. Eleven people dined with me, the 
dinner consisting of roast turkey, chicken pie, mashed 
potatoes, squash, onions, turnips, mince, apple, and 
squash pies, plum pudding with hot sauce, creams, 
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fruit, nuts, etc., and coffee. 4//of that dinner, except 
the dessert, was prepared on ome three-burner oil 
stove; it was all properly cooked and all served hot. 
I will admit, though, that it was a terrible strain on 
the nerves of the cook, and if she had not been what 
tne Yankees call “a manager,’ my dinner would 
have been an ignominious failure instead of a great 
success. I speak of this in order to emphasize the 
fact that one reason why so many people retain the old 
prejudice against kerosene stoves, is because so few 
know how to get the full benefit from them. I know 
a housekeeper who has a stove like mine, and she 
cannot even bake a loaf of cake in it. She looks upon 
me with the deepest awe and doesn’t “ understand, 
in the least, how I ever do it.” 

There is absolutely no danger of explosion if ordi- 
nary care is used; if the tank is filled only when the 
stove is unlighted and cold; if it rests ona box or 
stand that is perfectly firm, so that there is no danger 
of overturning it, and if the best white oil is used. 

Next to explosion, the principal bugbear seems to 
be a fear that the stove may smoke. This cannot take 
place if the wicks are not turned too high, especially 
when first lighted; if the top of the stove is not en- 
tirely closed, and if it does not stand in a draft. Do 
not neglect your stove, and then condemn it. Do not 
leave it unfilled and untrimmed, and allow it to be- 
come covered with dust and dirt, and then complain 
that it gives no heat, and that there “never was an 
oil stove made that did not smell badly.” I know 
better. I would almost go so far as to say that there 
is no stove made at the present day that, if properly 
taken care of, will produce any odor whatever. If 
the perforated plates and the burners are kept clean 
—being occasionally washed in hot suds—and the 
wicks are trimmed regularly, there will be no odor. 

There are plain directions with each stove ; if these 
are carefully followed, there can be no trouble. 

Let me entreat all housekeepers, who have toiled 
over hot kitchen ranges, to firmly resolve, this sum- 
mer, to try “keeping house with kerosene.” I am 
positive that long before autumn they will join me in 
saying, “* Blessed be the name of the man who in- 


vented oil stoves.” 
—Helen Russell. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LITERARY LITTER, 
Ambition is only vanity ennobled. 
Honor itself is but the highest form of vanity. 
What would the world do without ambitious people ? 
Without ambitious people the world would never get up. 


Butter sinks better into wheaten bread than into oaten 
cakes. 

Flatter people on their absence of vanity, and you can 
do what you like with them. 

Ambitious people are the leaven that raises a Norfolk 
dumpling into wholesome bread. 

Vanity is as much a virtue as avice. It is a passion 


that can move us to good as well as to evil. 
—idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


INVENTIVE TALENT vs. “YANKEE GUMPTION.” 


Mrs. CHICK'’s ECONOMIES. 


VERYBODY wondered how Mrs. 

Chick managed to keep her four 

children so neatly dressed on 

such asmall income, Mrs. Rod- 

ney, her next-door neighbor, for 

instance, with twice the income 

and but half the family, was 

brought to the verge of nervous 

prostration over the problem of 

stockings, jackets and trousers 

for her two lusty boys. She was 

continually buying and making, 

she declared, and yet the boys would be out-at-elbows, 

their flannels peeping through windows in the knees 

of their stockings, or else they wore such conspicuous 

patches that they felt ashamed to walk to school by 
the side of the neat, well-dressed Chicks. 

The ladies of Boone Park sent a barrel of clothing 
to the Kansas sufferers. While the packing commit- 
tee were surrounded by heaps of cast-off clothing, in 
all stages of repair and unrepair, Mrs. Chick fluttered 
in. She hada package in her hand, and nodded right 
and left to the ladies, in her odd, bird-like way. while 
her keen black eyes darted from one pile of garments 
to another, as if in search of unrealized possibilities. 

“O Mrs. Chick, you are just the woman we were 
wishing for! We ought to have had a mending com- 
mittee with you aschairman. Here are so many arti- 
cles too warm and good to reject, and yet we hate to 
send ragged garments.” 

*“T should think so!” exclaimed Mrs. Chick, un- 
able to conceal her inherent hatred of rags. “We 
ought to go on the supposition that no self-respecting 
person would wear them, and I don’t suppose those 
poor overworked farmer’s wives have as much time 
to mend as we do, even. I didn’t expect to stay a 
minute when I came in, but if it is a question of send- 
ing ragged clothes, why, I'll stay and do what I can and 
let my own mending go till evening. You have five 
ladies here—two can do the packing easily enough, 
and if you'll let me have the other three, we'll see what 
we can do with these unpromising looking garments.” 

She was already busy turning them over, and nod- 
ding her head briskly as some new idea on the all- 
absorbing subject of repair entered it now and again. 

“ What have you brought us, Mrs. Chick? Nothing 
unmended, warrant.” 

“No, indeed! I almost despaired of finding any- 
thing, for you know I have to scrimp and turn every 
way to make things go around in my large farhily. 
At last I came across two good petticoat waists of 
Nellie’s that I had laid away to use over again, and 
that reminded me of the bottoms of Jack’s new under- 
shirts that I had not used yet, and so here they are!” 

“ His mew undershirts 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Chick, laughing, and holding up 
two petticoats, “ nice all wool gray, too,—so warm and 
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soft—just the thing for a little tot in its first short 
clothes. It wasn’t a half-hour’s work to make them, 
with the waists all ready—just to cut and bind a 
placket, and sew it to the waist.” 

“ But the mystery is, how you came by the bottoms 
of two new undershirts. You speak as though you 
were accustomed to have them on hand.” 

“Andso Iam! You see we all wear Union suits 
of flannel, and those ready-made in combination are 
much more expensive than the common two-piece 
suits. So I buy those and sew them together, cutting 
off the vests at the waist line. It is easily done, and 
you can make them fit nicely. Besides the saving 
in original cost, there are many uses to which one can 
put these curtailments,” pointing to the little petti- 
coats. “The pieces cut from my own are large 
enough to make waists for Nellie’s, so that I buy only 
the drawers for her—quite a saving, you see.” 

“T should think so!” 

“T used to make them into real pretty petticoats 
for her, cross-stitching the hems with blue or red 
crewel and trimming the bottom with knitted or cro- 
cheted lace to match.” 

“ You do beat all for contrivances, Mrs. Chick !” 

‘*** Necessity is the mother of invention,’ you know. 
But let us see what we can do with these things. 
Please give me your darning bag, Mrs. March; we’ll 
do the stockings first.” 

Mrs. Chick soon sorted over the unpromising look- 


ing hose, making running comments as she proceeded. - 


“These are simply rags, These have small holes 
and will darn nicely. One nice thing about black 
stockings is that the darning wool is all the same 
color—no trouble about the matching.” 

** By the way,” interposed Mrs. March, ‘it seems 
like asmall thing, but, really, darning wool is quite an 
expense in my family. A five-cent card is gone very 
quickly.” 

“Yes, indeed! I have given up buying in cards. 
I buy a skein of fine Saxony instead. One skein will 
last for years, and costs but fifteen cents.” 

It was Mrs. Hall who spoke. 

“Mine is still cheaper,” said Mrs. Chick, ‘‘it is 
raveled from old stockings. You can ravel a fine 
cashmere stocking by taking care to pick out the cut 
stitches first, and the yarn is stout and fine—better 
than Saxony—being of the same material as the stock- 
ing. The children like to ravel and wind itfor me. I 
wash it and dry on the stretch to take the kink out. 
The ankle is a good part to take, as it is least worn.” 

“There is no use in trying to outdo Mrs. Chick in 
economies, ladies; we may as well yield the palm 
without further contest.” 

“ Here is a pair,” continued Mrs. Chick, * worn so 
thin over the knees that they are_ready to turn.” 

“To turn! How?” 

* Did you never dothat? Why, so—cut them off 
at the ankles, low enough to have the shoe cover the 
seam; then turn the legs completely about, so that 
the worn part comes in the back, sew them on again, 
and the stockings are as good as new almost. I take 


care to buy ribbed hose with the legs alike all around, 
as the shaped ones will not turn.” 

“Will not the seam about the ankle annoy the 
wearer?” 

“Not unless the shoes are tighter than they should 
be. Sew it with wool, which is more elastic than 
thread, and open and cross-stitch it down. If one 
cares to take pains, the cut stitches can be picked out 
and the edges overseamed, putting the needle in each 
stitch of the hose. That does away with the seam, 
but makes a good deal of extra work. It pays on very 
fine hose—‘ Sunday-go-to-meeting-ones’ I mean.” 

The stockings disposed of, Mrs. Chick turned toa 
heap of miscellaneous clothing. She examined a 
pair of gray flannel blouses; a hole in the front of 
each was their only defect. 

“Those were mine,” remarked Mrs. Rodney. “ Wil- 
lie wore them out so, sliding face downward on a 
rough board. If I had had cloth like them for patches, 
I should hardly have given them up.” 

Ready-made, were they?” 

“Yes, that is the worst thing about ready-made 
clothing—nothing to mend with. I thought possibly 
those poor freezing children might be glad of them 
patched with a different color, even.” 

“Not the least need of that; here is just the patch 
—one for each.” 

Mrs. Chick’s scissors were already at work, ripping 
off an outside pocket. 

“There! They will do nicely without pockets. 
Mrs. Grey, if you will cut the holes out square cor- 
nered and fit this in so as to match the check, after 
they are pressed the patch will be scarcely noticed.” 

As Mrs. Chick cut some patches for a gingham 
apron from the ends of the sashes, she remarked: 
“T always puts trings on the children’s aprons for 
this very purpose. When they need mending the 
patch is faded exactly like the rest.” 

“Well, you do beat all to contrive! No wonder 
your children always look tidy and never appear 
patched up! But how do you manage with the trou- 
ser’s knees?” 

“TI do not buy them ready-made, so always have 
pieces. If I buy newcloth, I am careful to get a color 
that does not fade badly—gray is best. Then, when 
the knee wears—with the knee trousers the hem al- 
ways wears first—I rip both seams, cut a piece off 
square across the front to the required depth, replace 
with a new one, sew up seams, hem and press, and 
the mending is not at all conspicuous. At least, it is 
neat. Neatly mended clothes are a mark of thrift, 
but rags and clumsy patches are disgraceful !”’ 

“ Always?” 

“Unless the mother is ill, or must add bread-win- 
ning to her other cares.” 

“Dear me!” sighed Mrs. Rodney, “I wish I had 
your inventive talent.” 

“Talent!” laughed Mrs. Chick, “ why, bless your 
heart! it is nothing in the world but ‘ Yankee 


gumption.’”’ 
—L£illa Beecher Gittings. 
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Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
ONCE MORE THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 
How SHALL WE IMPROVE MISTRESSES? 

S almost all the evils of this world 
arise, primarily, from women’s lack 
of training in the art of thinking, 
will not all the readers of Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING lend a hand in try- 
ing to make them think on the 
“servant question?” Many good 
people who work ardently and gen- 
erously to advance the brotherhood 
of man, yet seem utterly uncon- 
scious of the need, between mistress 
and maid, for a stronger sisterhood 

of women. An incident heard lately shows how 
keenly servants feel the thoughtless selfishness of the 
spoilt-child style of mistress, who is an increasing 
quantity in our rich land. A lady engaged an intelli- 
gent Irish girl, who, after a fortnight’s work, was 
called away from her duties to attend the funeral of 
her sister. Another cook was immediately engaged 
to supply her place during her week’s absence, and 
as she was about to start she slipped into her mis- 
tress’ hand five dollars, saying, ‘“ Here’s the pay for 
the other girl, ma’am.” “What do you mean?” 
asked my friend, “I wouldn’t think of taking your 
wages, Jane, when you lose time forsuch a cause.” 
To which the girl replied, **’Dade, ma’am, and you’re 
different then from them as I’ve lived with before, 


for most of them act as if they thought the likes 
of us has no right to get sick, or even die, if it inter- 
feres with their convanience!” 

A newspaper correspondent lately complained of a 
mistress in his neighborhood, who was over kind to 
her cook, in his estimation, by teaching her to play 


the piano. Such a precedent would be rather hard 
for a neighborhood to live up to, but a pretty wide 
acquaintance with the “servant question” has shown 
me ten cases of overneglect of the servant’s comfort 
and happiness to one of too great attention. There 
is my really charming friend, Mrs. ——, who is de- 
voted to all sorts of homes and societies for amelio- 
rating all sorts of ills, yet does not seem to have the 
faintest conception that golden rules have any refer- 
ence whatever to servants. Happening to speak to 
her one day of the deplorable fact that average houses 
at present provide no pleasant place for girl servants 
to spend their evenings and receive their company, 
she declared coolly that she did not bother her head 
about her maids; when their work was done, they 
could go where they pleased and do what they liked; 
she did not consider herself responsible for such an 
ungrateful set, for no servant stopped a moment in 
one place when she could get higher wages in another. 
But would it not be interesting to inquire in how 
great degree such neglect in a private home necessi- 
tates somebody’s care in a publicone? The reports 
of acertain New York hospital show that the vast 
majority of patients are domestics, many of them 
young, whose ill-health is, beyond doubt, almost 


wholly due to their ignorance of how to take care of 
themselves and balance justly their toil and play. 
Women who cheerfully teach in Sunday-school frankly 
avow they do not and will not teach the girls who 
come into their kitchens; that when they hire laborers 
they expect them to have passed beyond the need of 
teaching. Or, others confess, without a blush, that 
they themselves know nothing at all of the work to be 
done (professedly) under their superintendence! 

Now all this might not be unreasonable if there 
were any academies of household science, where 
maids could be ground out, finely polished and 
equipped with a degree of M. H., orif the supply of 
servants were so great that mistresses are in a posi- 
tion to be exacting. But as a matcer of fact the sup- 
ply is by no means proportionate to the demand, ser- 
vant-girlism coming to be considered more and more 
a Hobson’s choice in occupations, while the mis- 
tresses helplessness places them in the power of their 
inferiors in position. So long as any Bridget just 
landed (even before she has learned to walk com- 
fortably in American shoes) can be sure of four dol- 
lars a week and her board and perquisites, it is the 
Bridgets who are really mistresses of the situation. 

Now if the mistresses cannot, or will not, look after 
the manners, morals, health and acquirements of these 
peripatetic culinary goddesses, how can the wheels 
of domestic society be expected to run smoothly? 
The position of household servant is one of the most 
important offices in the community. Into the igno- 
rant hands of these officials are confided the health, 
wealth and comfort of the family in a very large de- 
gree. That children are not oftener ruined, or more 
stomachs hopelessly wrecked, and a greater number 
of employers robbed and cheated, only goes to prove 
the innate goodness of human nature, which prevents 
Bridget from doing the mischief which is quite witliin 
her power, and which might often be expected from 
her antecedents and opportunities. 

To reform the mistresses, then, would seem to be 
the most urgent part of the loudly-called-for domestic 
improvement. Could we not have high schools for 
household training, through which every young 
woman might be made to pass before undertaking 
matrimony, or setting up as a housekeeper? Some 
good might be done by the pressure of public opinion, 
denouncing those as “quack” housekeepers who 
presumed to hang out the shingle of “ Mistress,” 
without having conscientiously qualified themselves 
by the accepted course of domestic education. If the’ 
prospective mistress herself began at the beginning, 
going through every detail of work in cellar, kitchen, 
dining-room, bedroom, parlor, library and hall, until 
she knew the routine by heart, who can doubt that 
household troubles would begin to melt away? In 
the first place, the mistress who had taken such a 
course would have a more correct appreciation of 
what aservant could reasonably be required to do, 
making due allowance, of course, for differences of 
constitution. This would give women an ethical 
training, now sadly needed in households run by one 
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or two-girl power. Next, a year so spent would lead 
them to have greater respect for that engine-room of 
the establishment—the kitchen; and we might come 
to have fewer dark, underground, badly-ventilated, 
overheated, dismal kitchens, in which girls wear out 
a treadmill existence. As a sometime result we 
might hope to see the coming house built with more 
reference to the pivot of domestic comfort—even if 
that means the sacrifice of a considerable part of 
what’s now spent for show. 

With mistresses trained for their business, and 
houses built for theirs, surely the domestic Utopia 
could not be quite so far distant as at present it un- 
deniably is. 

We have tried the experiment of inducing servants 
alone to go into training schools, but without success. 
This we might have foreseen, for many reasons. They 
have neither the ambition, foresight, nor the capital 
to lead them to make a sacrifice of present gain for a 
possible future good, while there is so decided a prob- 
ability that ignorance shall be as profitable as skill 
and experience. But when the more intelligent em- 
ployers come together in these mistress-training 
schools, they would be exceedingly apt to form asso- 
ciations for their own protection, just as other em- 
ployers do. A union of this kind would help greatly 
to bring some sort of system into this, now the most 
disorganized of all branches of labor. Not that it 
would militate against the interests of servants. On 
the contrary, it is very much to the interest of ser- 
vants that the worthless in their own ranks shall not 
receive as much as the good and faithful. The 
trained mistress, with the independence born of her 
own new knowledge, would now be in position to de- 
mand that totally inexperienced girls should receive, 
at most, nothing more than board so long as it was 
necessary for them to be taught their duties; and 
further, that no girl could step into a position of so 
great responsibility as household servant without a 
certificate of qualification from some reliable person. 
Few business men would be so reckless as to entrust 
the keys of a safe into the keeping of a person of 
whose character and accomplishments they were in 
perfect ignorance, and yet similar recklessness is 
seen every day in the thoughtless hosts who pretend 
to “keep house” in our country. I have repeatedly 
known of servants taken in from the streets without 
any credentials; of credentials accepted without any 
attempt at verification ; of credentials given tq worth- 
less, or even dangerous, servants, merely as an easy 
way of getting rid of them “ without unpleasantness.” 
In one case a prominent and well-known lady in a 
certain city gave a beautifully written and eulogistic 
recommendation to a servant whom she knew to be 
afflicted with monomania, purely to save herself 
trouble, and when reproached for the decidedly disa- 
greeable consequences that ensued, excused herself 
by saying that Ellen was a good servant, except just 
at the time when one of these attacks occurred, and 
she really did not know what else to do with her! 

Fancy the results if our schools of pharmacy sent 


out practitioners in this manner! Unluckily. the 
slow poisoning that results from the concoctions of a 
cook who knows nothing of the chemistry of cooking, 
is as yet an unstudied field. We know that a botanist 
may give a plant health, beauty, strength and long 
life by his skill in feeding it; but how largely the pale 
cheek, languid frame, irritable temper, and frequent 
ailments are due to the lack of skill and dense ignor- 
ance in the kitchen, few would be able to testify from 
intelligent investigation. 

One of the brightest women of my acquaintance 
impulsively invited me into her kitchen one day, co 
see a feature of its arrangement, and seemed as mor- 
tified as I was astonished to oversee a bean sprouting 
out of an evidently old accumulation in a corner of 
the sink; while in the hands of the cook was a black 
and tattered rag which well deserved to be labeled a 
death-dealing dishcloth. This is no fancy sketch, 
but a very fact, and the foul-smelling dishcloth, satur- 
ated with stale food, seemed to me quite reason 
enough for the wretched health the cook complained 
of, even if the general state of the kitchen were not 
responsible for the successive deaths of three children 
of the family. My hostess attributed these to a mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence. 

But it is not only in regard to the kitchen that mis- 
tresses need training. They need to learn something 
about the chemical action of the sun. The danger to 
health arising from one-third of the life spent in rooms 
into which the sun can never shine; or from exclud- 
ing the sun from those rooms into which it might 
shine if shutters, shade, and curtains, thick and thin, 
did not bar out its entrance. They need to have it 
ground into their comprehension that thick carpets, 
covering al! the floor, and remaining unaired and un- 
shaken for sometimes one, sometimes two (and I 
have known three) years, cannot but prove injurious 
to every member of the family. When such want 
of scientific housekeeping is found in the homes of 
the rich and (so-called) well-educated, is it to be won- 
dered at that lower down in the social scale, the ig- 
norance of mothers is every day murdering their chil- 
dren? From high to low we need a clearing out from 
our houses of dust-catching ornaments (?), of stifling 
draperies, the banishment of paraphernalia which is a 
weariness to the eye, a fever to the soul, and a burden 
to the flesh. In other words, we need a new phi- 
losophy of housekeeping, based on good wholesome 
sense and justice. 

If mistresses and: houses were what they should be 
in a land rich as ours undoubtedly is, and enlight- 
ened as it is supposed to be, household service would 
offer to women the most desirable of all situations. 
Is it not, then, worth while to agitate the question of 
Academies of Household Art and Science ?—institu- 
tions in which the acquirement of a knowledge of 
sanitation niight jead to the future banishment of that 
patent medicine which now floods the country as a 
consequence of present ignorance. 

In these days of millionaires, who are beginning to 
regard themselves as stewards seeking wise invest- 
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ments for wealth, is there not hope that this crying 


need may receive attention? “Who educates a 
woman, educates a race,” though often quoted, cannot 
be too often repeated, and he who supplies the chan- 
nel for this at present unattainable education will 
certainly lay the train for wide-spreading and never- 
ending good. 

The mistress training school should not, however, 
be a caste school in any sense. Some years ago a 
visitor to the London Training School described see- 
ing a countess anda scullery-maid scouring copper 
pans side by side, though, to be sure, such close prox- 
imity of high and low might not be possible in a re- 
public. A countess, unless she be a brand-new one, 
is often less afraid of contact with her maid than a 
plain citizeness, who has not the consoling conscious- 
ness of a noble badge to make her title clear to es- 
pecial distinction. 

But, seriously, it is to be hoped some new claimant 
for national immortality will try this form of move- 
ment to bear his name down to an appreciative pos- 
terity. If these schools flourished in all large cities 
and towns, it might become immensely popular to 
spend a year or more within their walls, as each 
maiden found herself 

** Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet.” 
There was a time when every noble youth spent part 
of his life in a school, whose instructors trained him 
in the use of death-dealing weapons, in order to be 
prepared for the manly work of desolating homes. 
Why should it not now become part of every woman’s 
noblest education to learn the art of uplifting, 

strengthening, and glorifying all homes? 
—Eillen Battelle Dietrick. 
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A HELPING HAND. 


A helping hand we all may give, 
lf but a pleasant word to say, 

And something find each day we live 
To help another on the way. 


A helping hand may sow the seed 

From which the fruits of goodness grow, 
And to the right may gently lead 

The erring from the path of woe. 


A helping hand to all mankind, 
Among the rich, the poor, and low, 
In every state of life can find 
An act of kindness to bestow. 


A helping hand we all may need, 

When darkest sorrows leave their trace, 
Some one to comfort and to lead, 

To give us strength and divine grace. 


A helping hand where e’er we go, 
A ray of sunshine may impart, 

And but a deed of kindness show 
A noble and a generous heart. 


A helping hand is ever near, 
In passing through life’s troubled tide, 
When all the world seems cold and drear, 
It is a never failing guide. 


—Alice D. Abell. 
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THE OHAMBER OF PEAOE. 

And after they had committed themselves to their Lord for 
protection, they betook themselves to rest; the Pilgrim they 
laid in a large upper chamber, whose window opened toward 
the sun-rising : the name of the chamber was Peace, where he 
slept till break of day.—Filgrim’s Progress. 

APPY is the pilgrim whose wan- 
derings bring him ever to the 
chamber whose name is /eace. 
It may be large or small, it may 
be an upper chamber lying even 
under the eaves, or its doors may 
open on the ground; its win- 
dows may look toward the sun- 
rising, or be faced by dull 
brick walls; if its name be /eace, 
there shall the pilgrim sleep 
sweetly till break of day. 

Within a few years, much of the ancient formality 
of going-a-visiting has vanished, and with it have 
slipped away the frigid atmosphere of the “best 
room,” and the alarming mountains of feathers 
heaped high on the “ spare bed.” Whereas, of old, the 
best room in the house was adorned with the choicest 
furniture, and furbished with the rarest trinkets, and 
then shut up in gorgeous and solemn state, to be 
opened but half a dozen times a year, when some un- 
fortunate guest was plunged into its funereal pomp to 
absorb the dampness of its unsunned splendor, of 
late, a wise revolution is in progress; the sun is 
winning its way to all parts of the house, irrespective 
of carpets and furbishings; the best is none too 
good for that sanctum sanctorum of every true home— 
mother’s room; and theoccasional visitor is given a 
more natural position in the domestic arrangements. 
Of old he was a sacred personage, before whom the 
host did homage; now he is placed on the same 
plane as the rest of the household, and existence is 
thereby simplified for all. 

However small and simple may be the chamber in 
which you lodge your pilgrim, its appointments must 
be scrupulously perfect. Your guest may bring all 
necessary articles with him; it is your duty to make 
ready as if he came unequipped for more thana 
morning call. Prepare for him as if he had started 
from a qharantined district on a half-hour’s notice ; 
he will rise up to call you blessed when he finds it 
unnecessary to confess his total forgetfulness of a 
button hook, or his oversight of a clothes brush. 

The uses to which your guest chamber is to be put 
are obviously three: in it your guest is to sleep, to 
dress, and to spend a varying quantity of his waking 
and leisure time. For these three uses you have to 
provide. First, then, for the sleeping. 

A thoroughly aired “ spare bed” is a rarity: yet it 
is not so expensive as to be beyond the reach of 
most housewives. Air and sunshine are generally 
available; but the woman who knows how to apply 
these commodities to her guest chamber is hard to 
find. Let the bedding and covers be fresh, dry, and 
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clean; spread a sufficient numberof blankets, and 
provide an extra cover for abnormally cold-blooded 
people. If you do not know your guests’ preference, 
it is well to provide two sets of pillows, one large and 
one small. And if you are one of that class of de- 
luded women who turn their beds into show cases 
for frills and furbelows, at least be implored to re- 
move these excrescences before your guest retires 
for the night. ‘The outside adornments should be 
laid aside, the pillows lowered, and the covers turned 
back when the guest reaches his room, and it goes 
without saying that the room, and the passages lead- 
ing toit should be lighted. In these days of numerous 
inventions, it is impossible to know all the improve- 
ments in household arrangements, so, if there be any- 
thing peculiar in the methods of heating, lighting, or 
ventilating your rooms, be sure to explain them. A 
visitorcan experience but one sensation comparable 
with awaking on a cold morning to the consciousness 
that he doesn’t know how to turn on the heat, and that 
is, in the quiet of the night, arrayed for bed, to find that 
the light is to be put out by some method entirely un- 
known to him. One thing more: you must tell the 
stranger within your gates, before he retires, the 
hour for breakfast ; and, if there is to be no rising 
bell, it is well to ask if he desires to be called in the 
morning. To people who are nervously afraid of 
oversleeping, a clock that strikes the hours is often a 
comfort; while a timepiece, of some kind, should 
always be found in the room. Thus cared for, your 
guest ought to sleep well, provided that he have 
sound digestion and a clear conscience. Even if 
these desiderata be lacking to him, you at least may 
fall into sweet slumber, lulled by the soporific knowl- 
edge of having done your duty toa fellow-creature ; 
but uneasy be your dreams if you have left an un- 
offending mortal in an unaired bed, with insufficient 
covering, to lose hours of precious sleep in a vain 
attempt to guess the probable hour of breakfast. 
When all arrangements are perfected for the uncon- 
scious hours of your guest, you have still further to 
provide for his accommodation by furnishing all 
necessary toilet articles. To combine the maximum 
of convenience with the minimum of space is the prob- 
lem usually to be solved. Let usconsider it in detail. 
Those who cannot give their guests separate bath- 
rooms should furnish their guest chamber with the 
implements for at least a sponge bath, in the shape of 
a small tub, a rubber bath mat, sponges, and rough 
towels. On the washstand should be a few simple 
bathing articles—glycerine, ammonia, vaseline, al- 
cohol, and borax, two kinds of soap, one clear and 
one delicately scented, a box of simple tooth powder, 
flesh brushes, and if there be no shaving stand, and 
your guest be aman, aset of shaving implements. 
Nothing adds more to the comfort of the toilet than 
the right quantity and quality of towels. One might 
as well try to complete one’s ablutions with a coat of 
mail as with the towels furnished in some houses. 
Stiff and glossy, they are neither pliable nor ab- 
sorbent. A new towel isa horror, a nightmare ; offer 


your guest old sheeting rather than this abomination. 
Don’t cause him to be economical of water; give 
him a capacious jar for waste water, and keep his 
pitchers filled by night and by day. 

On the toilet table, as everywhere, the appoint- 
ments must be as dainty as possible; but beware 
of making them so elaborate as to leave no room 
for the visitor's personal possessions. Brushes, 
combs, button hooks, shoehorns, toilet powders and 
waters, hand mirrors, manicure implements, recep- 
tacles for “ combings,” and bountiful supplies of 
pins and hairpins should find their places on or 
near thistable. If the visit is for only a night, at least 
one drawer in the chiffonier, and two or three pegs in 
the closet should be put at the disposal of the guest; 
while for a longer visit a larger supply of room is 
necessary. If you have no servant to attend to such 
matters, provide your guest with blacking utensils, 
which may be kept in the under part of the wash- 
stand, or some similar receptacle. A box of vaseline 
blacking with a sponge, for ladies’ shoes, and a 
bottle of “Day & Martin,” with a brush, for gentle- 
mens’ boots, will add to the self-respect of your friends 
who arrive on rainy days or know not where to find 
a bootblack. 

A workbasket, well stocked with needles, thread, 
silk, thimble, scissors, wax, buttons, tape, etc., is a 
Sine gua non of every guest-room. Women are no- 
torious for rips and breaks, requiring “just a stitch,” 
and will make good use of any housewifely utensils 
you put in their way; and the man who feels the 
collar button on his last clean shirt elude his grasp 
and slip to the floor will bless you in his heart, though 
he may arrive in the breakfast-room somewhat flushed 
with unwonted exercise. He will be free to move his 
head, although his fingers may be sore and bleeding, 
and it will be long before that button comes off again. 

As arule, the leisure time that a guest spends in 
his room is brief; yet there are nights when sleep 
eludes the tired brain. mornings when the hostess is 
busy, and afternoons when weariness makes solitude 
desirable. For such times, provide a few books and 
magazines, not heavy and abstruse works, but those 
that please and amuse an indolent mind. Payson’s 
sermons, an Italian dictionary, and the third volume 
of Gibbon’s history, while in themselves most admir- 
able books, do not form an ideal library for a guest 
chamber. In the choice of books, consult the taste 
of your guest; but, if these are unknown, you cannot 
go far wrong in providing one or two novels, a few 
volumes of poems, and some of the recent magazines. 
If possible, have a desk in the room; at least furnish 
a writing table. Stock it with pens, pencils, ink, wax, 
stamps, postal cards, paper and envelopes fo matth, 
and the other essentials that make letter-writing a 
pleasure. 

Nothing adds to the beauty and homelikeness of a 
room so much as flowers. A cluster of pansies or a 
bunch of daisies give their own sweet greeting and 
make your guest doubly sure of his welcome. In 
your guest-room, perhaps less than in any other part 
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of your house, you may express your personality ; yet, 
even in this room you may so diffuse an atmosphere 
of sympathy, a spirit of calm, that the stranger, on 
entering, may be assured that the name of the cham- 
ber is Peace, and may here throw aside all care-and 
sleep till day. 

—L£lizabeth Deering Hanscom. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHILDREN FROM SCHOOL. 
Out come the children from school, all alive, 
And swarm like bees on leaving their hive ; 
They buzz and they hum, they sing and they dance, 
They run and they jump, they skip and they prance— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They slide on the ice, they wade in the snow, 
They splash through the slush, they jump as they go; 
They kick and they punch, they push and they pull, 
With animal life they're just brimming full— 

These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They walk in the mud, and street crossings ignore, 
They wade in the gutter, and what is still more, 
They'll go home and “tell mother ’’—though it be sin— 
That Tommy, or Johnny, or Jim pushed them in— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They snowball each other, and hit if they can; 

lf they miss a small boy, and hit a big man, 

It’s all just the same, they are soon far away, 

Never waiting to hear what the man has to say— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


When a team comes along, they’re always right there ; 

Naught but a long whip or an awful big scare 

Will keep them from filling the vehicle full, 

And will make a big load for the horses to pull,— 
These rollicking, frollicking children from school. 


They chase one another and pluck off a hat, 

It sails through the air like a ball from a bat, 

Then the large boy runs and the small boy cries ;— 

What fountains of tears they make of their eyes! 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They laugh in their joy, and scream with delight, 

They skip and they hop from morning till night; 

They’ re full of the pranks they can do on the sly, 

But they never know ow, and they never know why— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They stop at the post office on their way home, 

And the postmaster thinks that bedlam has come. 

They inquire for a letter three times in a day, 

And they would fifty more if passing that way,— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They arrive at their homes with cheeks all aglow, 

’Tis hurrah and bustle wherever they go; 

They rush through the house and slam every door, 

They leave their foot-prints on carpet and floor,— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


“Oh! mamma, I’m hungry! as hungry -:s a bear!” 
They are quick to announce, and bold to declare. 
They are teasing for candy, cake, cookies and pie; 
For these they will beg, for these they will cry,— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


They’re the pride of the home and the life of the town, 

Its hope and its comfort, its joy and its crown. 

Paining souls, stealing hearts, from morning till night, 

They’re always and ever both care and delight,— 
These rollicking, frolicking children from school. 


V. W. Leach. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SIOK-ROOM SUGGESTIONS. 


UNDER SEVEN SPECIFIED HEADINGS. 


VERY simple suggestion may, at 
the right moment, be of great 
value; and so, perhaps, these 
“Sick-room Suggestions” may 
help some who, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, lack knowl- 
edge and experience. 

All physicians acknowl- 
edge that good nursing is often 
of more value than many medi- 
cines; and frequently the doc- 
tor’s best efforts have been 
frustrated by the ignorance of 
those in charge of the patient. 
First—The air of the sick-room should always be 

kept fresh and pure; in all cases this is desirable, in 

some—as, for instance, pneumonia—it is imperative. 

If the room is large, and there is one window which 

does not open on the bed, it may, if necessary, be kept 

open two inches at the top, and from one to two at 
the bottom, thus allowing the foul air to escape above 
while a current of fresh comes in below. 

If the room is small, with only one window, as in 
the case of what in city houses is called the “hall 
bedroom,” and the window is directly at the foot of 
the bed, take a large clothes-horse and cover it com- 
pletely, down to the floor, with a shawl or comforter; 
place this about six inches from the window, which 
may now be opened with impunity from six inches to 
a foot, below, and a few inches above. By leaving it 
in this condition for five minutes, the air of the room 
will be wonderfully improved. 


Second—Never whisper in a sick-room; the sound’ 


is excessively exasperating to an invalid. Say what 
you have to say in a clear, distinct, though not neces- 
sarily loud, voice which the patient will be under no 
strain to understand. I knew of a lady who, having 
been ill for some time, had had several people to 
watch with her. “Let me have Mrs. ——,”’ she at 
last begged, “ she never whispers.” 

People will often stand outside the door of a sick- 
room and carry on a whispered conversation ; do not 
make the mistake of thinking it an improvement on 
louder speaking. There should be no talking near a 
sick-room unless quite necessary, and when neces- 
sary, as I have said, it should not be in whispers. 
And let me just here put in a plea for the nurse: 
You who are not in thé patient’s room, do not be of- 
fended when asked to be more quiet about the house, 
even when you think that you are being very careful. 
It is almost impossible to realize, when you know 
that the doors are shut, or possibly a story is between 
you and the invalid, that what seems to you a con- 
versation carried on in ordinary tones, can possibly 
penetrate to that distant chamber, but it can, my 
friends, and does; so take the request, when it comes, 
in good part; for it is almost agony, at times, to the 
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nurse—through the patient—to have to endure the 
sound of those voices. 

Third—Avoid wearing boots that creak, or a rust- 
ling dress. 

Fourth—Never stand or sit at the head of the bed, 
or where the patient will be obliged to turn even his 
eyes to see you; place yourself where he can look 
into your face. I have seen people enter a sick-room 
and take their stand out of sight, under the mistaken 
impression that they would not attract attention; but 
invalids are peculiarly sensitive to an unseen pres- 
ence, and they will turn their head, or even try to 
raise themselves on the pillow in the effort to ascer- 
tain who has come into the room. 

Fifth—Keep a small table spread with a white cloth, 
upon which to lay glasses, spoons and bottles; this 
should be, if possible, in an adjoining room, or if that 
is not feasible, as far as can be from the bed. Always 
use the same utensils, washing them as soon.as pos- 
sible after using, for if they are carried away, in nine 
cases out of ten the article that you need will not be 
on hand when required ; and waiting at such times is 
almost torture. It is well to have a napkin, or soft 
towel, always at hand. 

Sixth—Ask your physician to wrtfe out his direc- 
tions; do not depend upon your memory. You will 
find it a great assistance to keep a daily record, both 
for your own use and for the information of the doctor. 
The following is merely a suggestion: 1 p. m., qui- 
nine; 2 p. m., beef tea. 

If the patient is sleeping quietly when the hour for 
medicine, or nourishment arrives, except in very ex- 
treme cases, it is better not to waken him, as few 
remedies are so valuable as sleep. This, however, 
is a point for your physician to decide. 

Seventh—Follow implicitly the physicians direc- 
tions. 

These, as I have said, are but suggestions; but 
may prove of value to some unaccustomed to the care 
of the sick, or where the services of a trained nurse 
are not available; for nothing is more discouraging 
than for a physician to feel that his best efforts are 
handicapped by unskillful nursing. 

—Annie L. Hannah. 
Ongina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SICK-ROOM SIRUPS AND SUCH. 
SEASONABLE AND SENSIBLE. 
Although not 
‘‘in argosy transferred 

From Fez, and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon,” 
yet toothsome sirups and cordials are easily made, 
and most welcome additions to a housekeeper’s store 
of preserves. Sirups are better for flavoring than 
extracts, and, added to water, make an agreeable 
drink, for invalids especially. 
Raspberry Sirup. 

On three quarts of red raspberries pour one and one- 
half pints of cider vinegar, and let stand twenty-four 
hours. Strain, and to each pint of the liquid add a pound 
of granulated sugar; scald twenty minutes, skim, and 
bottle, sealing tightly. 


Currant Sirup. 

To four quarts of ripe fruit add a quart of vinegar, and 
let it stand three days, stirring it occasionally; then strain 
and boil ten minutes; add a pound of sugar for each pint 
of juice, boil twenty minutes longer, skim and bottle tightly. 
Strawberry Sirup. 

To four quarts of berries add a quart of vinegar, and let 
it stand twenty-four hours; strain, then add three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar for each pint of juice, boil fifteen 
minutes, then skim and bottle tightly. 

Orange Peel Sirup. 

To each three ounces of fresh orange peel add one and 
one-half pints of boiling water; cover the dish, and let it 
stand all night; strain, add two pounds of granulated 
sugar, boil gently twenty minutes, skim and seal in bot- 
tles. Lemon peel sirup may be made in the same way. 
Orange Sirup. 

Add one and one-half pounds of sugar to each pint of 
juice, and a few small pieces of the peel; boil ten min- 
utes, strain and bottle. Lemon sirup may be made in the 
same way, and these will be found superior to extracts 
for flavoring. 

Blackberry Cordial, 

Warm and squeeze the berries; add to each pint of 
juice one pound of white sugar, one-half ounce of pow- 
dered cinnamon, one-fourth ounce of mace, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cloves. Boil together for quarter of an hour, strain, 
and to each pint add a large wineglassful of French brandy, 
then bottle tightly. This is a pleasant, safe and efficient 
remedy, taken a tablespoonful at a time, for diarrhea. 
Wild-cherry Brandy. 

Stone four quarts of the wild black (“rum”) cherries, 
put them into two quarts of brandy; bruise the stones in 
a mortar and put them in also; cover closely and let it 
stand a month, then strain and bottle. This is also an 
excellent remedy for diarrhea. 

Orange Brandy. 

Put the peel from one dozen oranges into two quarts of 
brandy, and let stand two weeks in a covered dish. Then 
boil gently for an hour two quarts of water with a pound 


‘and a half of granulated sugar; when the sirup is cold, 


strain the brandy into it. Bottle tightly. 
—Mary Fisher Bosson. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


AN ELEGY. 


The whistle blows the knell of toilsome day, 
The hurried crowds rush gayly home to tea ; 
The editor doth hasten fast away 
And leaves his sanctum to your poetry. 


Beneath that rugged pile, that desk’s dark shade, 
Where lies the waste in many a saddening heap, 
Each in its resting place at last well laid, 
Those precious miseries, that you sent him, sleep. 


Let not great authors mock your useful toil, 

The fame you long for, though you die obscure, 
You give him work who recounts with a smile 

The hardships which from scribes he doth endure. 


Perhaps, in this unlonged for spot is laid 
Some jewel that had passed through poet’s fire, 
A treatise that this nation might have swayed, 
Some love note sweet as that of storied lyre. 


Full many a gem of pitfrest ray serene, 
The editor’s waste paper baskets bear, 
Full many a flame of thought must burn unseen 
And waste its fire upon the sanctum’s air. 
—Hugh Adair. 
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JELLY MAKING. 
Many MILEs FROM A GROCERY STORE. 

~ HILE making blackberry jelly 
" one hot day last August, I dis- 
covered, in the midst of my 
work, that what I supposed was 
ten pounds of granulated sugar, 
was nothing more nor less than 
a package of corn meal. What 
a predicament! thought I; but 
there was no help for it, and 
my gallon and a half of beau- 
tiful wine-colored juice must 
wait till the next day, as we 
lived in the country and many miles from a grocery. 
Thanks to a severe winter, our adobe _ice-house 
was nearly full of ice—a great luxury to country 
people—and I would set my blackberry juice on the 
ice till the sugar arrived. Next day, after procuring 
the sugar, it was carefully weighed—three-fourths of a 
pound toa pint of juice—placed in a clean, light-brown 
piece of wrapping paper in a roasting pan and stirred 
carefully over the fire till thoroughly heated. (Before 
this, the juice had been poured from the pitchers 
without stirring, and I found quite a sediment at the 
bottom.) It was then placed on the fire, in a porcelain 
kettle and allowed to boil vigorously twenty minutes. 
I then added the sugar, let boil fifteen minutes, and 
poured into glasses. When cold, it was as firm as 
possible, and the most exquisite claret color I ever 
beheld. I made other jellies after that — green 
and ripe grape, apple, etc.—on the old plan, for I 
took good care to have sugar on hand ; but none was 
half so perfect nor so easy to make as the blackberry 
jelly that waited over night for the sugar. Dull 
creature that I was, I never dreamed then that I had 
stumbled accidentally on the key to successful jelly 
making, which I discovered later on while visiting a 
large state fair in the fall. I had been thinking of 
exhibiting some of my jellies, but thought I would 
wait till the next year, and see this year what the 
display looked like that secured the first premium. 

As Lentered the large exhibiting hall, I caught 
sight of a dazzling display of colors at the other end, 
which resembled a large, stained-glass window, but 
on nearer inspection proved to be the prize lot of 
jellies, made by one woman, and arranged most ar- 
tistically on narrow glass shelves against a large 
window, causing the sun to shine through their crys- 
tal clearness, which was absolutely flawless—for had 
there been any defects “ old Sol’’ would have shown 
them up in plain view. The place was crowded, but 
I managed to edge my way to the side of the proud 
owner of this kaleidoscope of sweets, a pale, care- 
worn woman, who leaned against the railing, and 
listened with a pleased look to the flattering com- 
ments of the admiring crowd. I congratulated this 
good woman on her well-merited reward, and asked 
her would she be kind enough to tell me how long it 
took her to accomplish such a feat of wonderful 


looking jellies, and was her method very difficult. 
There was every conceivable variety, from pale pink 
of the green grape to the deep red of the blackberry, 
the amber of the muskmelon (who ever heard of 
such a jelly? but it was there.) to the light green of the 
white grape. She asssured me it was the summer’s 
work, made at odd times, with the avowal thatshe 
would make jelly out of all kinds of fruit, and her 
way was very simple. Ah! “her way,” that was 
what I was angling for, and she graciously told me 
“her way,” declaring it was a pleasure, and no secret. 
It consisted of nothing more nor less than my acci- 
dental way of making blackberry jelly, when obliged 
to waita day and night for the sugar. In other 
words, the secret of the whole process, is to make 
your juice a day or two before needed—and if ice is at 
hand it can be kept without spoiling a week before 
converting into jelly. The longer it stands, the 
more sediment will be found at the bottom of the 
vessel, which must always be of crockeryware, as 
metal is apt to corrode the juice, if at all acrid. All 
berries must be crushed, and enough water added to 
prevent burning, and when the boiling point is 
reached, which is sufficient to extract the juice, it is 
ready for the dripping bag, which my friend at the 
fair says must be constructed of Canton flannel, with 
the heavy nap inside, which serves as an exceilent 
filter in clearing the juice. All fruits, like apples, 
pears, peaches, were prepared with more water, and 
allowed to cook soft, before pouring into the bag. 
Watermelon and muskmelons needed hardly any 
water, as they are so juicy themselves. 

This person informed me that she had sold hun- 
dreds of quarts of fruit juice, in glass jars, to ladies 
in the city, who did not care to buy the fruit and pre- 
pare it themselves. What a boon to the busy house- 
mother as well asa luxury to the lazy housewife! 
Her measures with regard to sugar was the same as 
mine—pound for pint in acid fruits, and three-fourths 
of a pound for sweet. The sugar must always be 
heated to insure success, and in fruits like straw- 
berries and cherries, that were hard to jelly, a table- 
spoonful of best vinegar, added to a gallon of jelly 
when cooked, remedies the trouble. One word more: 
I opened the last of my “ accidental”’ jelly this week, 
and although only protected with a loose tin cover 
it was as perfect as the day I made it, and entirely 
free from mould. My other jellies, made later in the 
old-fashioned way with the same care, were a little 
mouldy, though they had been secured with air-tight 
covers of paper, varnished with white of egg. A 
a piece of brandied paper had been laid next to the 
jelly, but this was green with mould. The readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING would have had this bit of 
information regarding jellies long ere this, but a 
winter of illness prevented it. I trust it will benefit, 


in time and labor, the patrons of our excellent maga- 
zine, andas August and September are essentially 
the jelly-making months, it will not be too late to try 
this new discovery in jelly making. 

—Martha Newton, 
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DECORATIVE PAINTING. 
Vii. 

IVORINE COVER FOR BIRTHDAY GIFT BOOK. 
Sole VORINE can be purchased of any reliable 
“@fix art store, and is very easy to painton. It 
2 has another advantage—it can be laid 
«+ directly over a design and the design 
Ce sketched off. In making these “gift 
®@ books,” heavy, unruled paper should be selected 
's, for the inner portion, or leaves; on this some 
appropriate poem or motto for a birthday may 
be transcribed. Daffodils would be very pretty for 
the back of this pink ivorine cover. Procure from 
some good art store a small or medium-sized colored 
study of daffodils, the size to depend, of course, on 
the size of the cover. Lay the ivorine over the study, 
and with an outline brush, dipped in white paint, 
trace off the design. Then fasten the ivorine to the 
painting board with artists’ thumb tacks. To mix the 
paints for the work, use with each shade or color just 
enough pale drying oil to render the paint smooth. 

Paint the design first in white. Lay the color on 
very smoothly, and, when this coat is dry, retouch in 
the following shades: Mix light cadmium, a little 
yellow ochre, white, and a little ivory black. In the 
shadow tints work in a little burnt sienna, a little raw 
umber and a very little white. The leaves are a 
silvery blue-green. Paint them with permanent blue, 
cadmium, light red, ivory black, and white. This 
means that these colors are to be mixed together to 
produce the silvery blue-green shade. For the shad- 
ows in leaves, add to the color as already mixed burnt 
sienna and madder lake, omitting the light red. The 
cover is tied together in front with a bow of delicate 
yellow satin ribbon, which is drawn through holes 
made with a punch. 


DESIGN FOR FELT TIDY OF INLAID WORK. 


For this kind of work some bold conventional de- 
sign must be selected. Perforated pattern No. 355, 
calla lilies, size 12x13 4, would bea good one. French 
felt of the finest quality, crimson or tan color, should 
be used. In order to de this work well, one must pro- 
cure of a carpenter a well-planed hardwood board 
some thirty inches square. Also obtain a carpenter’s 
drawing-knife, and a new sharp penknife. Fasten 
the felt to this board, using artists’ thumb tacks. 
Then stamp the design, using white powder. Lay 
soft paper over the stamping and press with a moder- 
ately hot iron. It is well before beginning to cut out 
the pattern to fasten the felt all around the edges 
with thumb tacks. In the cutting, nothing is intended 
to be left but the outlines of the design. In the stems 
and narrow point of the flowers, use the penknife. 
When the cutting is complete, the design is to be fin- 
ished in the following manner: Turn the felt over 
on the wrong side and apply to the leaves and stems 
arich green plush. This is fastened with blind or in- 
visible stitches to the felt. Two shades of green can 
be used in the plush. For the lilies and tips of lily 


buds, use white moleskin velvet of the best quality; 
paint the yellow centers of the lilies with chrome 
yellow No.1. Usea pointed bristle brush to make 
these centers, dipping it first in paint and then very 
lightly in the turpentine. Press the brush on a pad 
of cloth before applying to the moleskin, in order 
that it may not be too moist. The leaves are veined 
with a fine-pointed bristle brush, using burnt sienna, 
and dipping the brush in turpentine as before de- 
scribed. Line the tidy with silesia the color of the 
felt, and finish the edge with green chenille cord, 
blind-stitched on the edge and knotted in some pretty 
fancy loops at the corners. This work is very effective 


when it is well done. 
-E. S. L. Thompson. 
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EVENTIDE. 

At eventide, at eventide, 

The day drops anchor in the west, 
The far horizon, crimson dyed, 

Bears not a cloud upon its breast. 
With silvery chime of tinkling bells 

The cows come slowly wending home, 
Knee-deep they wade, through grassy dells, 

: Their dripping dewlaps flecked with foam. 

At eventide, at eventide, 

The young moon shows his silver horn, 
The noiseless bat comes forth to glide 

Above the fields of rustling corn. 
The owl bestirs him from his sleep, 
And flits abroad with muffled wing, 
While from the vale where shadows creep 
The whippoorwill’s soft numbers ring. 
At eventide, at eventide, 

The glittering fireflies, one by one, 
Swing tiny lanterns far and wide, 

To tell the beauteous day is done. 
The daisy shuts her starry eye, 

The tuneful woodbird seeks his nest, 
While evening croons her lullaby, 

And rocks the weary world to rest. 


— Helen Whitney Clark. 
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THE TEMPERATURE OF DWELLINGS. 

Two eminent women, who have recently visited 
this country, join in a common public criticism of 
the temperature of American homes. These are 
Mrs. Stanley, wife of the African explorer, and Mrs. 
Rider Haggard. The latter insists that a temperature 
of seventy degrees gives her a headache, and she re- 
gards sixty-five degrees as too warm for comfort. 
Probably most of our American women would shiver 
and complain seriously if required to live in a house 
temperature as low as sixty-five degrees; yet it is in- 
teresting to know that the complaints of our visitors 
are in a line with the teachings of high medical 
authorities. Many homes are kept, the season through, 
at a temperature of nearly eighty degrees, and it is 
claimed that this is the secret of many of the ills which 
are experienced, especially those which manifest 
themselves in chronic headaches, nervousness and 
depression. 
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HOUSEHOLD TABLE DRINKS. 


TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa. 
vill. —CHICORY ; Coffee, Medicinally. 


= principal adulterant of 
. coffee is chicory. Every- 
body knows the fact, and 
the word is in every one’s 
mouth; but it is very much 
to be feared that a good 
many people do not know 
much about the article 
after all. A great many 
persons drink a decoction 
of chicory, who suppose 
that they are swallowing 
the unmixed juice of the 
coffee berry ; a good many 
other persons = deiak chicory knowing that they are 
doing so, but without much of an idea as to what it 
really is. At the table of a friend the conversation 
once turned upon this topic. The lady who presided 
was unusually bright, and well informed on most mat- 
ters. She spoke of chicory, declaring her conviction 
hatit was in itself harmless, and that it might ofter be 
used to advantage to furnish a cheering beverage to 
those who otherwise would not be able to enjoy the 
luxury of the morning cup of coffee. 

Here was the opportunity for a quiet experimenta- 
tion, and the visitor innocently cemarked, “I sup- 
pose there is not much difference between the coffee 
bean and the chicory bean.” ‘ Well, I think not,” the 
hostess replied with some hesitation. ‘ Speaking 
about this very thing, one day,” the visitor con- 
tinued, carelessly, “‘and one of my friends said he 
had always imagined that chicory wasa bark.” “That 
is what I supposed,” volunteered Paterfamilias. 
The bright boy of the household looked quickly 
around, his glance taking in Father, Mother and 
the Visitor. ‘*What is it, George?’ ‘Why, I—I 
thought chicory was a root; at least I have read that 
somewhere.” No further guess was ventured, the 
topic being adroitly changed ; but at the first oppor- 
tunity George might have been descried bending 
over the latest edition of the encyclopedia, and he 
found that his suppositions were practically correct. 

Chicory is a vegetable, and has numerous legiti- 
mate uses. Itisanative of the East, as far as can 
be ascertained, but is found growing wild in many 
portions of the world, including Europe, Asia and 
America. Like other plants, it has a number of 
names, and is more generally known as endive or 
succory than by its proper designation. However, 
each of the names has a field practically to itself. ‘ En- 
dive” isknown to many a housewife, and especially 
in England, as a salad of considerable merit, and it is 
occasionally mentioned in this country in recipes, as 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will have noticed. 
It is a perennial, herbaceous plant, having a thick, 
milky juice, and grows to the height of from two to 
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five feet, its leaves resembling those of the dandelion. 
The blossoms are quite beautiful, being large, axil- 
lary, and borne upon the main stem in pairs. They 
are usually of a rich blue, but sometimes appear in 
pink, and still more rarely are pure white. It isa 
hardy plant, easy of cultivation, and is much raised 
in Europe for the leaves, which are valuable food for 
cattle. It is consequently easy to obtain as a salad, 
since the root may be transferred to the cellarina 
little earth, and the leaves are then available for the 
kitchen during the winter. Where the plant is raised 
as a Cattle food, it is more generally spoken of, per- 
haps, as “ succory.” 

It is the root of this plant which supplies so largea 
part of the world with a considerable portion of what 
is drunk as coffee. The root is long, and somewhat 
resembles an ordinary carrot, both in shape and 
in color. It is pulled, washed, and cut into small 
pieces preparatory to its manufacture. Where the 
business is extensively conducted, the cutting is 
most economically done by machinery; otherwise 
women and children are employed, and are able to 
“hash up” a large amount in the course of a day. 
The next process is drying, which is best accom- 
plished in a kiln, and when the shrunken sections are 
taken out, at least seventy-five per cent. of the weight 
has been evaporated. 

The next step is roasting, which is similar to the 
process of roasting coffee, the dried root being 
place in heated iron cylinders, which are kept re- 
volving till the chicory has lost at least twenty-five 
per cent. of its remaining weight. During the roast- 
ing it is customary to add to the root about two per 
cent. of its weight of lard, butter or some cheap oil, 
which gives it more of the appearance of coffee, but 
which makes the odor of the process anything but 
delightful, especially as the aroma of the chicory 
itself is quite disagreeable. Then comes the grind- 
ing, the details of which differ according to circum- 
stances and the use to which the finished product 
is to be put. 

Apart from the saccharine element, which it con- 
tains in large volume, chicory possesses no principle 
which is of value to the human system; nor has it on 
the other hand any elements of positive harm, unless 
used to excess, when its tendency is to derange the 
action of the bowels, producing diarrhea. The roasted 
chicory imparts a deep, rich color to the decoction, 
and is employed in many cases because of this 
quality. 
people is very agreeable, while to others it is re- 
pulsive to such a degree that they cannot drink a 
beverage of which chicory forms a part. The pres- 
ence of the article can also generally be detected by 
its light weight, which causes it to rise to the surface 
soon after being immersed in hot water, when the 
kernels, such as are large enough to be tested, will 
be found soft and pulpy. 

Chicory can therefore scarcely be called a harmful 
adulterant, and if sold on its merits has its proper 
place in commerce. ‘Those who buy their coffee 


It has its peculiar taste, which to some. 
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either in the berry or ground to order, will not drink 
it unwittingly, and very few people nowadays buy so- 
called coffee which is ready ground with the expec- 
tation of getting the unmixed product of the coffee 
bush. But like other things, chicory is itself liable to 
adulteration by still cheaper products, and it is an 
open secret that roasted pease, beans, the roots of 
many vegetables, acorns and horse-chestnuts are 
used for the purpose, while some things not so com- 
forting to the stomach, like spent tan-bark, logwood 
and mahogany dust, as well as the refuse portions of 
animal carcasses, are at times employed. But these 
reprehensible mixtures, from which the inner man 
would naturally revolt, are probably not extensively 
used; here as in many another case we may say, 
“ Where ignorance is bliss,” etc. 

It has been, and is still, a good deal of a question 
whether the coffee which comes to this country—that 
is, the best of it—is as good as any that is sent to 
European markets, and there seems no way to de- 
cide the matter, save as each person shall form his 
own opinion. On the one hand it is stated that the 
London and Parisian buyers have, from long ac- 
quaintance with the market, secured control of all 
‘the finer grades, and when they have had the first 
choice of all that they desire, there is only second- 
class coffee left to come to American ports. But 
opposed to this there is the reasonable statement 
that the highest bidder gets the best goods, there as 
elsewhere, and that American merchants are ready 
to pay whatever is necessary. It would seem quite 
likely that the growers themselves, and their special 
friends, have the first pick, and that whoever is 
lucky enough to get the next chance, improves it. 
Doubtless many buy Mocha and high-grade Javas, 
both in this country and in European lands, which 
could hardly claim the title. 

Probably every one who has noticed the green and 
roasted coffee sitting together in sacks in the dealer’s 
storehouse has observed the difference in size of the 
beans. It is a peculiarity of coffee that in roasting, 
while it loses considerable in weight, it gains in 
bulk. At the reddish brown stage the loss of weight 
has been about fifteen percent. and the gain in bulk 
about thirty; at the chestnut brown, twenty and 
fifty per cent., respectively ; and if carried to a dark 
brown, twenty-five and sixty. It is in the roast- 
ing that the volatile oil, to which the delightful 
aroma is due, is developed, as it is not present in the 
green berry. If the roasting is carried too far—be- 
yond a light brown—this oil is injured or destroyed, 
and the disappointed housekeeper properly com- 
plains that the coffee has been roasted to death. 

It may not be known that coffee, from its absorbent 
qualities, forms a quite reliable barometer. When 
the atmosphere is humid, and there is probability of 
a rain-storm, the beans are very tenacious and grind 
with difficulty, while if the weather is to continue 
fair they grind easily, with a crisp, sharp break. 

In England, as has been stated, coffee is hardly so 
much of a national beverage as tea, and that which 


is drunk by the lower classes is scarcely worthy to 
bear the name, being much inferior to that in use in 
this country by people of a like class; though it 
must be confessed that there is some pretty poor 
stuff called coffee in ourown land. The French have 
a fine reputation for making the beverage, and they 
do so by a method peculiar to themselves. They 
use great care, and the result is that when French 
coffee is taken one drinks the pure flavor of the berry. 
They always grind the berries just before they are to 
be used and do not let a quantity of ground coffee 
stand and get stale. The cook then pours boiling 
water on the ground coffee ; then she filters this, and, 
after boiling the water again, pours it on the coffee 
once more. This is repeated a third time. She 
never boils the coffee and water together, nor puts the 
coffee in cold water and then lets it boil. Orientals 
do not prepare coffee for drinking purposes as we do. 
Arabs make it from the unroasted beans. The sultan 
of Turkey formerly, if not now, had a beverage made 
out of the dried pulp and pericarp for his own use, 
while some of his subjects, by a process similar to 
that for tea, prepare the leaves, which so treated 
contain a larger proportion of caffeine than the beans. 

There is something of a question at what stage and 
for what classes of people the use of coffee may be- 
come anevil. It is probable that if used of inordi- 
nate strength, and especially by persons of sedentary 
habits, ill effects may follow; but it would seem un- 
questionable that, properly prepared and taken in 
moderation, it is of the greatest value in assisting the 
forces of nature, being gently stimulating, lessening 
the waste of the tissues, and as usually taken, with 
milk and sugar, furnishing also direct nutriment. At 
the same time universal testimony would indicate 
that neither tea nor coffee should be habitually given 
to growing children. 

There are undoubtedly greater medicinal proper- 
ties in the coffee shrub than have yet been utilized. 
The claim has been made, and is supported by con- 
siderable medical testimony, that the unroasted beans 
are valuable in kidney and liver troubles. One 
prominent practitioner used an infusion of about a 
drachm of the ground berry in atumbler of water, 
which was taken in the morning on arising. This 
physician cites many cases of kidney and liver colic, 
diabetes, nervous headache, etc., which, rebellious to 
all other treatments for years, soon yielded to the 
green coffee infusion. The remedy is a very simple 
one and certainly worth a trial. Another use of 
coffee medicinally ‘is in nausea and retching. For 
that purpose a strong infusion is made of the berries, 
which have been ground and roasted, and it is sipped 
while very hot. This oftentimes acts exceedingly 
well, and rather better when a strong mustard plaster 
is applied to the pit of the stomach. 

It has also been demonstrated that coffee has dis- 
infectant properties, and is very effective in killing 
fever germs. Dr. Luderitz, who has paid close at- 
tention to the subject, did not use strong infusions, 
but found that a certain harmless micrococcus germ 
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died in a ten per cent. coffee solution in from three 
to five days. The bacillus of typhoid fever perished 
in from one to three days under coffee influence, 
and the cholera bacillus in from three to four hours. 
The germ of anthrax or splenic fever died in from 
two to three hours, but the spores of young forms 
of the latter germs perished in from two to four 
weeks only. 

Probably I cannot do better, in closing this con- 
sideration of the virtues of coffee, than to quote the 
words of that eminent physician, Dr. I. N. Love, 
who writes enthusiastically and with the cofidence of 
full experience: ‘The custom which prevails in 
New Orleans, and generally through the South, of 
taking a cup of strong black coffee in the early morn- 
ing. is an intelligent one. The people of those ma- 
larial regions have long since demonstrated the fact 
that the custom referred to is of great advantage as 
a prophylactic. The individual experience of the 
writer tor five or six years past is strongly in favor of 
the taking of a liberal cup of black coffee, without 
sugar or cream, sandwiched in between two glasses 
of hot water before rising every morning, at least one 
hour before breakfast. The various secretions are 
stimulated; the nervous force is aroused; an hour 
later a hearty meal is enjoyed and the day’s labor is 
commenced favorably, no matter how the duties of 
the day and night preceding may have drawn upon 
the physique. Another cup of coffee at four in the 
afternoon is sufficient to keep the energies unflagged 
for many hours thereafter. Taken in this manner, 
the full effect is secured; the stimulant devotes itselt 
strictly to business, none of it is lost, and if the proper 
diet be taken at the proper times between (and the 
ideal diet for those who make large drafts upon their 
nervous systems, and expect to have them honored, 
is hot milk), and if the above régime be followed and 
accompanied by at least eight hours of sleep out of 
every twenty-four, the capacity for work is almost 
unlimited. How many of our patients who are 
victims of disease are ever consulted as to whether 
they have been accustomed to the habitual use of 
coffee or not? Take for instance typhoid fever—a 
long siege of suffering—a racked and wrecked nerv- 
ous system, the chances largely in favor of the pa- 
tient having been an habitual drinker of coffee, but 
whether so or not, the coffee is usually not given, 
though strongly indicated, for the reason that it sus- 
tains and supports weary, worn nerves; aids diges- 
tion; keeps the alimentary canal, which is swarming 
with germs and putrefactive material, in a more or 


less antiseptic condition (it has been previously 


suown that coffee is peculiarly destructive to the 
typhoid bacillus), helps to gently open the sewers of 
the system, being as itis a diuretic, a stimulator of 
the bile flow and other secretions; allays the sense 
of fatigue and lessens tissue waste; braces up the 
heart’s action and rises arterial tension. We all 
know that to prevent a chill nothing is superior to a 
cup of good, strong black coffee.” 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BITS OF UANADIAN HOME LIFE. 
NORTHLAND WILD FRUITS—THEIR HABITS AND USEs. 


My brothers, when they saw me wearied ou. 

With this long way, r-so ving here tu lodge 

Under the spreading favor of these pines, 

Step~, as they said, to the next thicket side, 

To bring me berries, or such covling fruit 

As the kina, hospitable woods pr vide —Lady in Comus. 


W. ITH an eye to filling her preserve 


| closet and outvying her neigh- 
Fi bors in a display of table luxu- 
La ries, the ambitious and provident 
i) farmer’s wife, as she carefully 
gleans the last wild strawberries 
of the season, makes careful 
note of the blossoming, ripening 
and whereabouts of the other 
wild fruits which quickly follow. 

Among these, one of the rarest 
and most coveted for jelly-mak- 
ing purposes is the wild gooseberry, which, as a 
dealer in slang would say, “sours” on everybody, 
even its own kind. Black and red raspberries, 
thimbleberries and blackberries, sinking their differ- 
ences, often grow genially together, and look down 
with a sort of tender, patronizing amusement upon 
the starry blossoms of the wild strawberry, which 
twinkle confidingly up from beneath their protect- 
ing shade, but the wild gooseberry, as quaint John 
Bunyan would have put it, “ grows solitarily.” Even 
when a certain spot warrants—from the plentifulness 
of the fruit gathered there—the title of a “goose- 
berry patch,” the stunted, straggling bushes stand 
from ten to twenty feet apart. Their favorite growing 
place is a long, sunny, narrow stretch of closely- 
cropped turf, close to a “line fence,” and away from 
habitations, the shade of trees, and all underbrush 
and tangled growth. If a spring is near the solitary 
spot, the bit of breezy upland is the favorite haunt of 
cattle, which are so “devoured” with curiosity to 
know what the disturbers of their peace are about, 
that a timid city girl on a berry hunt, “all alone by 
herself,” might, by their aggressive attitude, be terri- 
fied into thinking that they might devour her. 

Wild gooseberry bushes are well provided with 
means to repel intrusion. Their only beauty, their 
delicately cut, fragile leaves, of a pretty pale green, 
which flutter like a butterfly’s wing at the slightest 
breeze, conceal very sharp thorns and harbor the 
fiercest and hungriest of the mosquitos, dissatisfied’ 
with life in the neighboring swamp. The berry, about 
tne size, shape and color of a garden pea, when it first 
appears, is thickly studded with tiny spikes of thorns 
as sharp-pointed as needles. The fruit, when ripe, 
when it is larger, and of a dull purplish color, is 
very sweet. But for all their power to repel, one 
must be an early bird indeed to get a share even of 
those growing on one’s own land, for, about the first 
of July—Dominion Day—scarce a solitary berry is 
left dangling on a lonely bush. For, about that time, 
when they are at their hardest, sourest, and greenest, 
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wild gooseberries are considered to make the finest- 
flavored and the clearest-colored jelly. Jelly made 
from an overlooked lot, picked later, tastes heavier, 
and is of a darker and less clear color. Jam can be, 
and is, made of them, but, according to the time of 
picking, it is a pale green or a dull red, uninviting 
looking mess. In the jam, the fine, delicate, unmis- 
takable flavor of the wild gooseberry is more marked 
than in the jelly, but its enjoyment hardly repays one 
to scarify mouth and throat with the thorny needles, 
which boiling does not remove. 

A lover of Milton, sauntering along a backwoods 
highway on a warm summer afternoon would be often 
reminded of the lines: 

“ Fresh gales and gentle airs whispered it to the woods, 

And from their wings flung odors from the spicy shrub.” 
For the wild black currant is one of our shrubs that 
lends its spicy odor to “fresh gales and gentle airs” 
to fan us with an aromatic breeze. To our delecta- 
tion, and apparently for its own, it is very fond of 
sporting with its rosy relation, the red currant, on the 
sunny slope of a wooded hill. We gather them, 
wherever we find them, with an impartial hand, and 
make the same use of them that city people do with 
the civilized currants bearing the same name. 

German-Canadian hausfraus are greatly given to 
drying wild fruits, especially the elderberry, whose 
masses of plumy, yellowish white blossoms are such a 
cool, refreshing feature of our spring landscapes. 
Like the marsh marigold, or meadow cowslip, it 
favors moist situations, and is especially fond of add- 
ing beauty and shade to the banks of swiftly-flowing 
brooks; the heavy clusters of its minute berries, turn- 
ing, as they ripen, from a bright to a dull red, and 
from that to a glossy black, “set off” the delicate 
beauty of the sprays of golden-rod waving by its side. 

As soon as it is known that the berries are ripening, 
the biggest hand-baskets and tin pails are in demand. 
Whenever they are taken home, the liliputian berries 
are stripped from their tiny branches into pans and 
dried in a warm oven or on wooden shelves hanging 
above the stove. Jelly and jam is sometimes, but not 
often, made of them, for the flavor is thought, even 
by the children, to be somewhat too coarse. This 
strong flavor is considerably modified by mixing the 
dried elderberries with “orchard” apples. In the 
years when orchard apples are scarce, they are mixed 
with dried crab apples. A pie made of a mixture of 
dried crab apples and dried elderberries is a fearful 
and wonderful thing. But a backwoodsman must 
have his pie. He can eat it three times a day. Con- 
vivially inclined English people, or those of English 
descent, clinging to the customs of their forefathers, 
seldom use the fruit, except to make a bottle or two 
of that venerable vintage known to them as elder- 
berry wine. 

Scotchwomen are more than willing to soak their 
own and their children’s garments to the knees 
among the moss and reeds on the borders of the little 
inland lakes and swamps, and what were once beaver- 
meadows, to gather what they call blaeberries, but 


which new world people seem to think are better 
named “huckleberries.”” The blossom, a thick, waxy- 
white, bell-like flower, with its edges faintly tinged 
with pink, grows often in spikes, and strongly re- 
sembles the lily of the valley. Another swamp fruit, 
of somewhat the same appearance and habit, is also 
called the huckleberry, but the flower is a pure white, 
and the fruit contains a stone almost as big as itself, 
No one seems to know the distinctive name of this 
species of huckleberry, but to the annoyance of old 
country people, precise in nomenclature, it continues 
to flourish, with the approval of many, as the huckle- 
berry or blueberry. 

Few wild grapes, 

“Fruit of delicious vines, the growth of Heaven,” 
are left to twine their tendrils round the mossy trunks 
of aged trees or the gnarled roots that once formed 
their natural trellis. The wives of some of the oldest 
settlers remember that when they first came, their 
husbands, now and then, brought them in a bunch; 
but those days are long gone by. 

From looking down upon bushes and shrubs that 
yield beneficently of their fruit in due season, we look 
up to the trees, which do not exactly drop their treas- 
ures into our laps, but which do allure us to take what 
we can. One of the handsomest trees of the primi- 
tive forest is the wild black cherry. In a spacious 
glade, the tree often grows to a large size, and is as 
wide-spreading as an oak. Its long, slender, pendu- 
lous branches—which will hardly bear the weight of a 
child—and its delicate, drooping foliage, give it, at a 
distance, the appearance of a willow. The winds 
have great influence over it. It sighs and rustles at 
the slightest whisper of a breeze, and tosses aloft its 
willowy arms in a sort of insane glee at the approach 
of a nor’wester. The tree, be it big or little, is a 
beautiful sight when in bloom. When the fruit is 
first formed, it hangs in clusters, like grapes, from a 
central stem, each cherry being then about the size 
of a pinhead. When fully ripe, it merits its name, 
being of a most brilliant glossy black. It is a little 
larger than a garden pea, and is exceedingly juicy, as 
well as fleshy, for its size. It has a peculiar flavor 
that cannot well be described by comparison. Its 
juice is so thick that it makes a jelly that cuts like 
cheese, and a juicy jam in which children—in defiance 
of good manners—are fond of sopping their bread. 
For this breach of table discipline they are not always 
called to account, especially when “butter brings a 
good price.” But, truth to tell, the wild black cherry 
takes the most satisfactory form for home consump- 
tion as a “cordial.” The juice of the boiled fruit, 
strained, well-sweetened, sparingly spiced, and en- 
livened for preservation with a pint or two of good 
whisky, makes a backwoods’ nightcap—a strength- 
ener of the heart—that a prohibitionist could scarcely 
refuse. 

No jelly surpasses in delicate, distinctive flavor, 
that made from a tiny red cherry. It is of a most 
beautiful, translucent rosy red color, and is about 
the size of a fine red currant. Its flavor might be 
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said to be a skillful blending of chocolate, vanilla and 
burnt sugar, 

The “kind, hospitable woods” also provide us with 
two rosy plums. The one we consider the finest in 
flavor, with regard to jelly making, is found in the 
region of the “* Rocky Saugeen.” It is round, and of 
a “nutty” flavor. A delicate bitterness lies in the 
skin of the other—a pretty little plum of an oval 
shape; very broad at the base and very sharp at the 
pointed end. The Rocky Saugeen plum, even when 
ripe “sours” on one as an eatable; but the oval- 
shaped plum, though bitter on the outside, is sweet 
and luscious within, and well repays being eaten as 
fit were agrape. If the same trouble is taken with 
it as with the grape—in separating the pulp from the 
skin—it makes delicious jelly and jam, with no taste 
of the bitterness which some prefer to retain. 

The gnarled branches of the wild crab apple tree 
were once a familiar sight, but no one noted their 
disappearance or mourned the loss of the fruit that 
set the teeth of the school children ‘all of a shiver.” 
In pioneer days there was no money, no butter, no 
eggs to spare to buy sugar for such table delicacies 
as jelly and jam; and now, when we are better off, 
the Siberian crab apple worthily takes its place. 

None of our wild fruits are left by us now to pine 
and die for lack of appreciation. Indeed, rather than 
neglect them when “store sugar” is shamefully dear, 
we smother their native virgin juices in the very best 
of maple syrup. But for all our appreciation of their 
merits, and prohibition of the lumberman’s ax, the 
“march of civilization” is slowly but surely treading 


them out of existence. 
—Mary M. Todd. 
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SUNDAY BY THE SEA. 
AUGUST 31. 
Beneath the pine trees, on the bluff, 
The hammock swaying to and fro, 
The western wind comes whispering 
A seaward message, soft and low. ° 


Beyond—the sea a tender blue, 

Where golden sunbeams kiss and reach, 
While lazy wavelets softly lap 

Against the thickly shell-strewn beach. 


Afar against the shining sky, 
With sails uplifted clear and white, 
A vessel lingers like a bird, 
Southward to take its onward flight. 


God’s Day; and His all constant sign 
And seal, of sweet abiding love, 

Set in unchanging tender care 
On earth, sunshine and sky above. 


Oh, Thou, whose waters infinite 
Of loving truth forever flow, 

Give us the strength, that all Thy love 
We come to recognize and know ! 


And when above our weary heads, 
The many waters ceaseless roll, 
Let us lie down in peace and sleep, 
Nor fears possess the weary soul. 
—Olivia Lovell Wilson. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEP:iNG. 


THE PRINOESS OF PARADISE OOURT. 


HE sun was shining down Paradise 
(Fears 


Court. The dwellers there were 
always so glad to see it, the bright 
spring sunshine, it streamed so 
joyously into the gloomy 
nooks and corners, and thrilled 
all the sluggish pulses of life. 
Just why they called it Paradise 
Court I cannot tell, unless be- 
cause it seemed so often just 
the opposite thing. Such things 
happen in this world. But this 
morning everything felt the hope and thrill that 
spring sunshine always brings. Everybody was good- 
natured and busy. 

Away in the topmost story the sunshine streamed 
boldly in at an open window and touched the hair of 
the Princess, till it shone like a crown of gold, and 
the baby looked up and crowed with delight—the 
poor little pale baby—and reached toward her with 
his thin little hands. ‘The twins and the Jumping Jack 
saw it, too, and the blue-eyed twin cried out: 

“Why, Princess! how your hair shines!” 

The Princess laughed and shook her yellow curls: 

**Tt’s the sun, dearie; it’s so glad to get back tous.” 

“T wish it were spring all the year round,” said the 
Jumping Jack, bouncing up and down. 

“ There’s spring enough in you every day,” said the 
Princess, and then the twins laughed, and that set the 
little pale baby to crowing again. 

**T wish it would hurry up and get real warm, so we 
wouldn’t be cold any more,” said the fat twin. 

“Work fast when you’re cold, and sing,” said the 
Princess, rattling the dishes merrily in the pan. 
“ Let’s hurry and get done before Mother Lafferty 
comes back.” 

So the blue-eyed twin and the fat twin rubbed away 
lustily with their towels and made the old cracked 
dishes shine, while the Jumping Jack was cajoled 
into sweeping the parlor end of the room. 

“Now,” said the Princess, “ We’ll all hurry, and I’ll 
tell you a story. Once there was aman and his wife, 
and they lived in a room away up high, under the 
roof. They both came from a great, beautiful place 
called The Country, where there are great beautiful 
green things grow, that they call trees, and where 
there is a soft carpet grows all over the ground. They 
came to this little room under the roof and went to 
housekeeping. They were very poor, but they loved 
each other and so they were happy. Every day the 
man went away and worked, and brought home 
money to his wife at night. And they lived there 
and lived there ; and one night it rained, and rained, 
and rained, and the wind blew all up around the roof, 
and an old woman, that they all called Old Mary, 
came to them with a little baby, and laid it on their 
bed. She didn’t tell them where she got the baby, 
but she went out again, saying she would come back. 
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They watched and watched for her tocome back, but 
they never —.” 

“Why, Princess!” cried the blue-eyed twin inter- 
rupting, “that was you, wasn’t it?” 

“Sh!” said the Princess, warningly; “—— and 
when the baby woke up, it looked straight up into the 
woman’s face and smiled, and she began to love it 
right away. There wasn’t any way to tell where the 
baby came from, there was just a little gold ring on 
its finger.” 

* She wears it round her neck now,” said the blue- 
eyed twin, nodding wisely; “7 know!” 

**So they kept the baby, and nobody came to claim 
it, and aftera while there came another baby that 
was a boy, and they called him Jumping Jack, and 
two girls that they called the twins, and last of all a 
wee white morsel that hasn’t any name; and the first 
little baby grew up to be — ME!” 

Then the twins both clapped their hands and 
laughed, and the Jumping Jack bounced harder than 
ever. When Mother Lafferty came in and found 
them all laughing she had to laugh, too, though 
she was tired and her hard day’s work was only 
just begun. 

Yes, she was the Princess of Paradise Court. 
Straight up through the poverty, and work, and care, 
she had grown like a lily, and something in her fair, 
delicate face, her gentle ways, her loving heart has 
made her the Princess to all Paradise Court. If any- 
thing went wrong, the Princess decided the matter, 
and not a soul of them dared disobey when the Prin- 
cess commanded. 

It was on a Saturday atternoon that Mother Lafferty 
laid the last smooth-folded garment in the basket for 
the Princess to carry home. 

“It’s number eight-sixty-four, Princess, you'll re- 
member?” 

The Princess shook back her shining curls, and 
nodded. “Sure,” she said gayly, “ I’ll find the place.” 

So she went away down Paradise Court, little dream- 
ing what strange things would happen before she 
came back again. She walked on and on, till Para- 
dise Court was left far behind, and there were stately 
homes all about her. She went timidly up the steps 
of the one she sought, and rang the bell, and 
was shown into the vestibule. At the foot of the 
grand stairway she waited, with her basket by her 
side, looking up at the beautiful place, when all 
at once the softest, sweetest old voice called down 
the stairs, so glad and joyful, ‘Eleanor! why Elea- 
nor! when did you come?” And the Princess 
saw a lovely silver-haired old lady coming down the 
stairs to her, trembling, eager, the tears running 
down her cheeks. 

** My own little Eleanor!” she cried. 

The Princess looked up into her face, wondering 
and puzzled, as the lady kissed her. 

“JT don’t know about Eleanor,” she said shyly, 
“My name is Mary, but they call me Princess.” 

“Oh!” she said; and the Princess never forgot the 
wail that sounded through her voice. “I thought it 


was my Eleanor come back. But I remember, Eleanor 
is grown now, it was her baby that was lost. But you 
are so like Eleanor, so very like,” she said, regarding 
the beautiful face with its halo of golden hair from 
which the poor little hat had fallen. 

The Princess began to tremble and the color drifted 
out of her cheeks. 

“That is the name on my ring,” she said. 

“What ring?” cried the lady almost fiercely. 

“The ring that was on my finger the night I was 
brought to Mother Lafferty,” she answered timidly, 
drawing the wee golden circlet from her neck. 

Qh, such a cry of joy as rang through the house! 
The beautiful old lady caught the little Princess in 
her arms, and laughed, and cried, and kissed, and 
caressed her; and when the stately old Judge came 
out to learn the cause of the commotion, he asked 
quick, eager questions, and the end of it all was that 
a message went speeding away on the wings of the 
lightning to a sad-eyed, beautiful woman, who wan- 
dered in far-away lands: 

“Come home; the baby is found!” 

The Princess went back to Paradise Court that 
afternoon in a carriage, and with her a stately, 
white-haired man, who climbed up with her to the 
little room under the roof, and told all the wonder- 
ful story. 

‘Lhe poor tired woman cried a little when she 
knew the Princess must go away from them all, 
and the twins set up such a roar that the Princess 
had much ado to comfort them. And that night she 
went away from Paradise Court, and never came 
back again. 

Somehow they never liked to call it Paradise Court 
after the Princess went away, and the Lafferty’s 
moved out into the pretty cottage in the beautiful 
country, that the Princess gave them; but some day, 
if you walk down Arcade alley, Chicago, till you 
reach No. 84. you will find an old man sitting in the 
doorway, and if you ask him about “the Princess,” 
he will take out his pipe, touch his hat to you respect- 
fully, and tell you the whole story from beginning to 
end. And then he will stump about on his wooden 
leg to show you how grandly “the old gent as took 
her away—a judge, er a king, ersomethin’, he was ”— 
how grandly he stepped away down the Court to his 
carriage, with the little Princess’ hand in his. 

And the sad-eyed woman and her husband came 
home across the seas, to the little daughter for whom 
they had searched and sorrowed; and now, all that 
wealth, and love, and care can give her she has, and 
she grows on, as lilies grow, sweet and ‘stately, and 
fair as love and heart-sunshine can make her. 

There is one little home far away among the trees 
and meadows, where she loves to gogwwhere the twins 
and the Jumping Jack shout with joy at her coming, 
and the baby, grown into a rosy two-year-old, clings 
to her gown and smiles up at her with his big beautiful 
eyes. To them she will always be the Princess of 
Paradise Court. 

—Dorothy Deane. 
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A MEAL OF POTATOES. 
Potatoss roasted in hot ashés, 
With only a pinch of salt 
That has not lost its savor, 
Have an appetizing flavor, 

Beyond complaint or fault.—O/d Rhyme. 
LADY who lately visited some of 
the out-of-the-way hamlets on the 
French and German frontier, 
says that she witnessed a meal in 
one of the peasant’s houses, “ of 
which it does not take long to 
write the menu. It consisted, first 
and last, of baked potatoes. A 
large hoop is put in the center 
of the table, merely to prevent 
the potatoes from rolling off, and 
they are picked out of the embers, 
and thrown into the hoop, and that is all.” It is, 
also, all the food the people eat, except when occa- 
sionally there is the variety of a little goat’s meat. 

Now, potatoes baked in the ashes are delicious ; 
nothing is needed but a pinch of salt to flavor them, 
The person who has nevereaten a potato cooked in that 
way does not know what satisfying qualities there are 
inthat vegetable. Among old-fashioned people in the 
country, who had an open fire-place or a “ fire-frame,” 
it used to be quite a common occurrence to bake 
potatoes in the ashes. The good wife would clear a 
space between the andirons, brush the bricks clean 
with a turkey wing, kept in the corner for that pur- 
pose, put downa pile of potatoes and heap the hot 
ashes over them in a big mound, with live coals on 
top. When they were done (and she always knew 
just when), she would bring forward a woolen bag, 
and having raked them from their bed, put them in, 
and give them a vigorous shaking to remove the 
ashes. 

This way was appreciated by Daniel Webster, who 
understood better than many modern cooks how 
certain articles should be baked, roasted or boiled. 
Sometimes when he went back to his farm in New 
Hampshire, he used to ask John Taylor’s wife to 
bake some potatoes in the ashes for him, “just the 
way my mother used to. In no other way do they 
ever tasteso good.” He liked to take a little hand- 
basket and go down cellar and pick out the potatoes, 
open the embers, put them in, and sit in the chimney- 
corner and wait till they were done. Then, witha 
pinch of salt and a pat of the fragrant Elms Farm 
butter he made a meal “ fit foc the gods.” 

In the light of another instance, told by a traveler 
in * Unknown Switzerland,” the hoop was an advance 
upon a yet more primitive method. He says that in 
the valley of Anniviers the whole family formerly ate 
from a hollow dug out of the table itself, around which 
they gathered at mealtimes; and that “ some of these 
tables are still to be seen with the holes closed up.” 

From a hollow in the table to a hoop is a step 
towards refinement. But the primitiveness of each 
mode! how it simplifies housekeeping ! 


For simplicity, for a delightfully free and easy 
way of preparing and eating potatoes, what can ex- 
ceed the story Mr. Bram Stoker tells in his recent 
novel, “The Snakes’ Pass.” He evidently knows 
Ireland and the Irish, loves the country and the 
people, and is ready to enjoy everything, and refrain 
from criticism. A little party of travelers were stop- 
ping over a storm at Widow Kelligan’s “ shebeen.” 
"he air was savory with steaming potatoes and 
roasted herrings. All lent a hand in preparing the 
supper: and here itis, and the way in which it is 
served : 

“A great potato basket, which would hold some 
two hundred weight, was turned bottom up, the pot 
was taken off the fire, and the contents thrown out 
on it in a great steaming mass of potatoes. A hand- 
ful of coarse salt was taken from a box, and put on 
one side of the basket, and another on another side. 
The herrings were cut in pieces, anda piece given to 
each—the dinner was served. There were no plates, 
no knives, no forks, no spoons—no ceremony, no 
precedence. A happier meal I never took 
part in, nor did I ever enjoy food more. Such as it 
was, it was perfect. The potatoes were fine, and 
cooked to perfection; we took them in our fingers, 
peeled them how we could, dipped them in the salt, 
and ate till we were satisfied.” 

“*Hurroo!’ cried the man Andy, ‘we’re in the 
hoight iv good luck! Herrin’s it is, and it might 
have been only pitaties an’ point, —that is 
whin there is only wan herrin’ amongst a crowd—too 
little to give aich a taste, and so they put it in the 
middle, and point the pitaties at it to give thema 
flavior.’ ” 

Apropos of potatoes in Ireland, what a charming 
passage is that in “Castle Daly,” where Ellen says: 
“ And I know two or three things, besides how to 
build up peat-fires. One is, exactly how it 
feels to run about barefoot on a turfy mountain-side 
on aspring morning early, and how delicious po- 
tatoes dipped in egg-noggin taste when you come in 
afterwards, and sit on the cabin step with the sweet 
peat-smoke curling around you—a sensible Con- 
naught pig munching the parings at your side. 

You would not think the peasants such savages for 
living in the way they do, if you happen to know how 
pleasant all that is.” 
—Amanda Harris. 
FOOTFALL PLOTTINGS. 
Descending now 

A sudden steep upon a rustic bridge, 

We pass a gulf, in which the willows dip 

Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink. 

Hence, ankle-deep in moss and flowery thyme, 

We mount again, and feel at every step 

Our foot ha)f sunk in hillocks green and soft, 

Raised by the mole, the miner of the soil. 

He, not unlike the great ones of mankind, 

Disfigures earth; and, plotting in the dark, 

Toils much to earn a monumental pile, 

That may record the mischiefs he has done. 
—Cowper. 
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WITH A LITERARY CAMERA. 


Snap-SHots TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
VIII. 


“T heard it remarked the other 
ea day of one of our promising young 
poets,” says nature-loving John Burroughs, ** that his 
work lacked flavor. It is this flavor which is indis- 
pensable, and which can never be forestalled by an- 
other. There is rivalry in the trades and the pro- 
fessions, but you poet, or you novelist, or you essayist, 
if your work has flavor or character of its own, your 
chance for fame is just as good as if there were no 
competitors in the field. It is not a vacant niche in 
the Temple of Fame which you are striving for, and 
which only one can fill: it is a niche in the hearts of 
men, where the room is boundless.” 

NEWSPAPER A contributor to the Writer, who 
__ SYNDICATES. announces herself as “a news- 
paper reader,” is evidently disgusted with the syndi- 
cate business. ‘In the course of her remarks, she 
says: “Have we not had pretty near enough of it? 

There has been some talk of the newspapers dis- 
placing magazines in popular favor. Never, while 
they go in the ways of the syndicate. We will fly to 
the magazines with more profound love than ever. 
We now that the leading article in the Zhunderer 
will zo¢ be duplicated in the Cloud Burst. We may 
follow with peace and an untroubled breast the for- 
tunes of the good people in the serials which are: 
taking their winding way through the pages of the 
great magazines, for we are morally certain that we 
shall meet them in no other place until they have 
attained to the dignity of book covers, and then we 
may seek or shun as we have learned to love or 
weary of them, but not in a half-dozen different news- 
papers. Blessed, then, be the magazine, which gives 
us such a sense of stability and security, and perish 
the syndicates, which are spoiling our writers, and 
teaching us to fritter, to idle, to gossip, to be vulgar, 
pushing, greedy, and crazy for notoriety.” 

DEFENDING Somebody having made the as- 
THE sertion that “the public cares 
PUBLISHERS. | nothing about who publishes a 
book ; it is concerned wholly with the contents,” the 
editor of the Publisher's Weekly flies to the defense 

of his brethren in thiswise: ‘The publisher’s im- 

print which it has cost time, money, and expenditures 

in many ways to establish, must to a certain extent 
influence at least the sales of a book among the con- 

stituency that that trade has founded. Otherwise, a 

dry goods house could as successfully issue a book, 

or the author himself. In the latter case, however, 
failure has almost invariably overtaken him. Pub- 
lishers of wholesome literature are doing a service 
for education as well as morality, at a cost and risk 
that involves not only their capital and their living, 
but their recompense in the majority of cases is at 
least but a comfortable competency. That as aclass 
they are just in their dealings, and upright in their 


LITERARY 
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business transactions is, we think, nevunid question.” 


A LITERARY 


It is said that, in France, great 
ARISTOCRACY. 


literary families are being founded 

richer than some of the old aristocracies, more re- 
fined and more interesting than that form of aris- 
tocracy which has been derived from mere plutoc- 
racy. The names of Hugo, Daudet, Dumas occur 
atonce. To the fact that the business of writing 
fiction is to-day much more profitable in France than 
anywhere else in the world is ascribed the rise, for 
the first time in the history of literature, of a wealthy 
aristocracy founded upon letters. The English 
author receives £1,000 down for a novel, and, per- 
haps, £250 forthe serial rights. In France, there is 
sharp competition among the newspapers for the 
successful man’s first fruits, and he obtains a much 
larger sum for his serial rights. 

By no possibility,” writes Ham- 
—___lilton W. Mabie, “could Shakes- 
peare have known by observation all that he wrote 
about life and character ; a large part of it he divined. 
He himself could have given no account of it. And 
this is true of all great works of art. In every age there 
are powerful and controlling ideas which appear in 
many minds and in many works without agreement 
or even intimation from one to another; for there is 
something behind life which is being revealed through 
it, and this revelation is made to and through great 
natures. In this sense it is strictly true that great 
men are inspired; that is, breathed into by some- 
thing not themselves.” 

LITERARY QUERIES First—What were Milton’s views 
No. 6. | of rhyme? 

Second—What is the best known biography in the 
English language ? 

Third—Who was the foremost English critic of the 
present century? 

Fourth—Who has been called the poet laureate of 
America? 

Fifth—What qualities distinguish the writings of 
Robert Burns? 

ANSWERS TO Firsi—Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
LITERARY QUERIES| Cervantes. 

No. 4. Second—Emerson’s style is terse, 
almost to abruptness. 

Third—An old house on Turner street, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, suggested the plot of Hawthorne’s “ House of 
the Seven Gables.” 

Fourth—The Rev. Dr. Dryasdust was an imaginary 
personage used by Scott to introduce some of his novels 
to the public by prefatory letters. 

Fifth—In Swift’s “ Battle of the Books,” in an inci- 
dental dialogue between the bee and the spider. 

Sixth—Thomas Carlyle. 


—M. D. Sterling. 


WELL, well, the world must turn upon its axis, 
And all mankind turn with it, heads or tails, 
And live and die, make love and pay our taxes, 
And as the veering wind shifts, shift our sails. 
The King commands us, and the Doctor quacks us, 
The Priest instructs, and so our life exhales ; 
A little Breath, Love, Wine, Ambition, Fame, 
Fighting, Devotion, Dust—perhaps a name.—Ayron. 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he 
finds best of, is the best physic to preserve health.—Bacon 


VII.—Wuat To Do wiTH Sick PEOPLE. 


T would take quite a volume to 
contain all that might properly 
be written, even in this series of 
informal papers, in regard to the 
ventilation, fumigation and de- 
odorizing of rooms and houses 
during and after sickness, but 
the pages of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING must not be burdened with 
any extended dissertation in re- 

gard to the matter at this time. Something has 

already been said, and any medical or sanitary pub- 
lication will give explicit directions for reaching the 
best results in case of any specially obnoxious sickness. 

One thing should be borne in mind—that the con- 
stant burdening of the air of a house in which people, 
are living, with all manner of disinfectants is mof the 
thing to do. If a patient is suffering from a mal- 
odorous disease, he should, if possible, be placed in a 
room which may be shut off from the rest of the 
house, and be given plenty of fresh air; while, even 
then, the apartment and everything connected with it 
should be kept as fresh and sweet as possible. It is 
never necessary to keep the sick-room in such a con- 
dition that a well person can scarcely breathe the at- 
mosphere. In a journal which came under notice 
some time ago a common fallacy of this sort was so 
appropriately treated that the writer cannot do better 
than to quote a portion of the remarks, which are as 
true now as then. Undoubtedly such practices are 
more prevalent in the country than in the city; while 
at the same time there is Jess excuse for foulness in 
that favored region, where pure air, pure water, and 
the odor of flowers are everywhere. 

Says my authority: “ The practice, often prevalent, 
of burning sulphur in the sick-room, or in the habit- 
able rooms of the house, during the continuance of a 
case of diphtheria or other contagious disease, is pro- 
ductive of evil, and should never be allowed. We 
have often found the air almost irrespirable from this 
cause, practiced under the belief that the continual 
burning of a little sulphur would destroy the germs or 
poison of the disease, and thereby protect those of 
the household not already infected. This theory is 
wholly an erroneous one. Many experiments have 
been made, which show that the density of sulphur 
fumes (sulphurous acid) must be much greater than 
can be tolerated by a human being, in order to destroy 
the germs of disease. The air of the sick-room, bad 
enough at the best, should be kept as pure as possible ; 
it should not be vitiated by the fumes of burning 
sulphur. The latter acts as an irritant to the air- 
passages, against which the lungs protest, besides 
consuming some of the oxygen of the air which is so 
necessary to the support of life, thus doing a positive 


harm tothe patient. Still more, it impairs the natural 
powers of resistance to disease, and thereby indirectly 
becomes an agent to bring about a condition which 
its use is popularly supposed to retard.” 

It is a fact that appears to be not generally known, 
perhaps because it may not be generally credited, 
that pure, fresh cold water is one of the most valuable 
of disinfectants, inasmuch as it is a powerful ab- 
sorbent. Every sick-room should have a large vessel 
of clear water, frequently renewed, placed not far 
from the bed, or even beneath it. This not only 
absorbs much of the hurtful vapor, but by its evapo- 
ration it softens and tempers the atmosphere, doing 
away with the dryness which is so trying and depress- 
ing to an invalid—or even to well persons, for that 
matter. It has frequently been shown, by actual ex- 
periment, that troubled sleep and threatened in- 
somnia are corrected by so simple a thing as the 
placing of an open bow! of water near the sufferer’s 
couch. Of course, it hardly need be said, after these 
matters have been considered for a moment, that 
water which has stood for any length of time in a 
close room is not proper for drinking purposes. 

Concerning sleep, in connection with sickness, 
there is a good deal of heresy (as I call it, for want of 
a better name,) regarding the matter, among other- 
wise well-informed people. ‘Don’t let her sleep to» 
long!’’ “Be sure to wake him when it is time to give 
the medicine; it will be a great deal better for him 
not to sleep too long at one time!” How often we 
have heard these words, or words to that effect, when 
in fact, in nine cases out of ten, and very likely in 
ninety-nine out of the hundred, they were the exact 
opposite of the truth. Gentle, restful sleep is better 
than any medicine ; and how often, even how almost 
invariably, does the “change for the better” for 
which anxious friends are waiting so prayerfully, 
come during sleep—making its first manifestation 
when the patient awakes with brightened eye, stronger 
voice, a faint tinge of returning health mantling the 
features, in place of the wan hue of threatening 
death! In the words of Sancho Panza, we may well 
say, ‘Blessed be the man who invented sleep!” 
There are, of course, critical situations in which a 
troubled, imperfect sleep may properly be broken to 
administer medicines; but in these later days physi- 
cians, quite generally, give the caution that in case of 
restful sleep the patient is not to be awakened for the 
administering of medicines. 

It is sometimes a problem, however, to know 
whether sleep or nourishment is to be given the pref- 
erence, in the case of an invalid who has begun to 
amend, and whose system needs all the building up 
which it is possible to obtain. Even then, in a ma- 
jority of cases, there is every probability that the 
sleep will be best, and that on awakening, the gain in 
that direction can adequately be supplemented by 
the giving of especially nourishing food, in such 
quantities ~s the condition of the patient will justify. 
In any such case of doubt, too, it is most likely that 
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the physician will be in so frequent attendance that 
his directions may be obtained before any serious 
harm could have ensued, from either course of action. 

There is one other thing in regard to this matter 
of sleep that should be touched upon at this time, 
since it is liable to be of great use to some mother 
whose boy has received an injury to the head. For 
some inexplicable reason, there is a common notion 
that a child, or any other person, suffering from a 
hurt of that nature should not be allowed to sleep. 
This is the farthest possible from the fact. Nothing 
can be better in such a case than sleep. more es- 
pecially if it be natural sleep, and particularly in case 
of injury to the brain. In the latter condition, sleep 
is pre-eminently the one thing needed to enable the 
sufferer to regain, if he may, the normal condition of 
the injured part. And nature aids in the work by 
giving the desire for sleep—drowsy and fitful, it may 
be, but it is far better, even then, than a state of 
wakefulness. Analogy ought to show that. The 
brain when waking is ever active ; in sleep it is shut 
off from outward influences, at least. If the injury 
was to an arm or a foot, we should instinctively keep 
the member as quiet as possible till the disaster was 
practically repaired. Why notin the case of the brain? 

In a recent number of this series it was urged that 
the bedding should be frequently changed, for the 
sake both of cleanliness and of the gratification to the 
patient. A correspondent, thoughtfully, writes to in- 


quire if there is not danger of wearying and annoying 


the invalid, rather than of conferring a benefit. To 
this the answer must be, “ Not a bit of it, given good 
sense in the operation.” If the patient is able to sit 
up, even for a few minutes, it is very easy to have a 
nicely made bed daily, or even oftener. Where this 
is not the case, if the patient can be moved from side 
to side of the couch without suffering severely, it is 
quite possible to change every article of the bedding, 
down to the mattress, without inconvenience. Both 
the upper and the under clothing should be changed 
at the same time, and the method of procedure is as 
follows, making allowance for the circumstances and 
peculiarities of each case: 

Having placed the patient at one side of the bed— 
and preferably the back side, though the bed should 
be so placed that there shall be access on every side,— 
fold back the upper clothing, keeping the patient 
properly covered, but clearing the other half of the 
bed. Fold the under sheet, and whatever is to be 
removed, smoothly and neatly, close up to his back, 
and spread the new sheets over the space thus pro- 
vided, gathering the surplus portion in narrow folds, 
also, close up to the sick man. To do this deftly will, 
perhaps, require a little practice, but it is not difficult, 
and after one or two experiments can be effected very 
readily and without annoyance to even a very sick 
person. Put the fresh pillow on that side of the bed, 
and have the new upper sheet at hand. Then, from 
under the warm and wrinkled bedding which has been 
doing service, turn the sufferer carefully upon the 
clean sheet; quickly remove the old clothes, smooth 


the sheet over the whole suriace of the bed, as soon 
as the fresh upper sheet has been spread, and add 
such blankets and other covering, fresh from the out- 
door air and sunshine, as may be possible or desirable. 
The sick man may have been wearied by the slight 
exertion, but how gratefully he will smile as the sense 
of rest and refreshing steals over his frame! Es- 
pecially when the patient is restless, a doubled sheet, 
folded lengthwise, may be laid across the bed, just 
below the pillows, with the ends firmly tucked under 
the mattress, and it will be found to keep smooth very 
nicely, and it can be easily placed and removed in 
the manner just described. 

Closely allied to the means of keeping the bed 
comfortable, we should count such little attentions to 
the person of the sick as tend to make their condition 
more endurable, especially in the way of bathing and 
rubbing. Feverish patients, particularly, or those 
who are suffering from wounds or injuries which in- 
duce a heightened temperature, derive great benefit 
from bathing. It is not desirable that the water em- 
ployed shall be cold; quite warm water gives an 
equally cooling and refreshing sense to the burning 
skin. A soft sponge is very nicely adapted to this 
purpose, though it is doubtful if there is anything 
better than the old-fashioned “ wash-rag,” of soft, 
well-worn linen. But, whatever is used, the hands 
and arms, the face, neck and chest, and lastly the 
feet and legs, should be thoroughly, soothingly bathed 
once or twice each day, and the entire body at least 
once in two or three days, and a daily bath will do 
no harm, if agreeable to the patient. 

In a large class of diseases there is a natural desire 
for massage--to have the back, the limbs, or other 
portions of the anatomy gently rubbed. This should 
always be done when there is an impulse therefor; 
it aids the circulation, invigorates the system, and 
aids it in the throwing off of disease, or in building 
up the new tissue. Itis hardly neccessary to say that 
in all of these operations—the making of the bed, 
bathing and rubbing—there should be no danger of 
the intrusion of those not employed. A sensitive 
patient may be startled at the unexpected sight of 
another person, or the fall of a strange foot, so that 
serious nervous affection may follow. 

The massage treatmentis also excellent in cases of 
nervousness, where the condition is simply that of 
an abnormal sensitiveness and irritability, especially 
for children. The matron of an infants’ retreat in 
New York places great dependence upon bathing the 
restless little ones in tépid water, followed with a 
gentle, very gentle massage, which rarely fails to 
quiet the most restless and send him into a refresh- 
ing sleep. 

It must be borne in mind that sick people are liable 
to be irritable, and often unreasonable, so that it fre- 
quently requires much tact to get along with them. 
itis always better to humor the whims of such per- 
sons, so far as may be done without injury to them, 
and never in any case to hold discussion or argument 
with them. If their wishes cannot be gratified, they 
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should be kindly, but firmly, informed of the fact, and 
the reason should be stated. The treatment must 
often be like that of a child, and entirely 30 in the 
case of a person whose mind is deranged. There is 
no good reason why any chronically insane person 
should be treated in the home, even in cases of sup- 
posedly harmless insanity. At any moment the fire 
of fury may burst forth, or the mania for suicide may 
develop. The asylum is the proper place for all such. 

But it often occurs that an otherwise sane person is 
temporarily unbalanced by the progress of disease, 
and must necessarily be cared for atthe home. In 
such cases, what has been said of excessive nervous- 
ness is about equally applicable to the deranged. 
Above all, as a general rule, uo discussion or argu- 
ment should be held with such persons. Much must 
depend upon the tact of the attendant in charge, but 
it is often feasible to apparently humor the morbid 
imaginings of the patient, and so lead the mind into 
other channels. Where this cannot be done, the 
fancies should be ignored altogether. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed that persons with unbalanced 
minds should never be leftalone. If this admonition 
should be taken in its literal sense, so much the 
better; since it is so often that serious or even fatal 
results occur as a consequence of leaving an insane 
sufferer alone for but a few moments. 

There is one other thought in connection with the 
care of the sick, especially those who are for long 
periods confined to their beds or theirrooms. A great 
many people have the notion—for it is simply and 
solely such—that no change of apartments should be 
made till the invalid has quite recovered. No matter 
how insufferable the sense of weariness may have be- 
come, how every article of furniture may have been in- 
delibly photographed upon the brain, and every figure 
in the wall paper burned into the weary eyes; in too 
many cases it would be regarded “a bad sign”’ to 
even temporarily remove the sufferer to that cool, 
restful “spare room,” where there might be at least 
a relief and an inspiration from the freshness of the 
surroundings. Give the poor sufferer the best that 
there is, and remember that change and variety are a 
thousand times more essenual in his case than in ours. 

—A Mother at Home. 
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BLOOD ORANGES. 

The recent “scare” in regard to blood oranges, to 
the effect that they are simply ordinary fruit, “fixed ” 
with a syringe and a bit of aniline dye injected dur- 
ing growth, has been investigated by order of the 
authorities at Washington with a view of comdemn- 
ing the fruit if it had been tampered with. The 
chemist to whom the matter was referred says in his 
report: “‘ The oranges are naturally stained, no arti- 
fical coloring of any kind having been used. The 
small spot on the side is a fungus spot and not a 
puncture. It is impossible to stain an orange by in- 
jecting any artifical fluid into the fruit before or after 
plucking from the tree.” 
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FOREIGN TALK AND TRAVEL. 

THE GIRLS OF AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL Town. 

E had gone to live, for the sum- 
7 mer, close by one of the great 
y English cathedrals; and on 
our first morning there we 
sallied out, as travelers always 
do in a new place, eager for 
fresh impressions. Ofcourse, 
the very first thing to see was 
the cathedral, and as we wan- 
dered through its vast aisles, 
we came upon groups of young 
girls, very pleasant to look 
upon in their simple cotton 
gowns and little sailor hats, 
busily aint in water-color sketching, their mas- 
ter being with them. Some of them were draw- 
ing the time-worn figure of a knight in armor, which 
had been lying on its back on a tomb for some four 
centuries, and others were at work before the stone 
carvings of vines and blossoms that decorated a 
screen. It was as ifa little scene from one of Miss 
Yonge’s or Mrs. Oliphant’s familiar stories were 
being acted before our eyes, and we had no small 
pleasure in seeing something of these young English 
girls, and their daily lives, in the following months. 

The first thing to strike one, was the singular 
sweetness of their soft, low-pitched voices ; and, per- 
haps, the second thing was a certain simplicity and 
directness of speech, their words being well-chosen, 
and much to the purpose, and their enunciation 
beautifully clear. Better acquaintance showed a 
thoroughness in their studies, and an excellence in 
doing whatever they undertook. 

The younger girls among them usually had their 
own governesses, and were taught at home; but 
there was one most attractive school in the town, 
where it always seemed to me that the study of Eng- 
lish history must have great interest for the pupils, 
the house which held the school, and which was over 
six hundred years old, had so many historic asso- 
ciations. And in more than one of the neighboring 
houses the characters with whom we are familiar in 
Shakespeare’s historical plays have lived. The school 
was in a fascinating building, with thick stone walls 
matted with ivy, and broad old windows with stone 
mullions. No two rooms seemed to be on the same 
level, but each was entered by half a dozen steps that 
led up or down from some other room. Outside, 
behind high stone walls, was a large, pleasant garden 
and tennis court, often full of girls, from children of 
eight or ten to young women of seventeen or eight- 
een. Among the traditions told of this house was 
one of the Young Pretender, who was said to have 
taken refuge there after his defeat in “ the forty-five.” 
An imaginative child, fresh from her Waverly, must 
find great charm in picturing the exiled prince for- 
lornly hiding in the rooms familiar to her every- 
day life. 
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In one house, standing in the close, and looking 
directly on the splendid west end of the cathedral, 
the outgrown school-room was used by the daughters 
of the house as their work-room. It was a large, 
pleasant apartment, filled with their working ma- 
terials, and was a delightful place to enter. Book- 
cases stood against the walls, filled with old school- 
books, the books which the girls have read as chil- 
dren, and those which they were reading and study- 
ing as young women. Among the stories were 
several favorite ones by American writers—Mrs. 
Whitney, Miss Alcott, and the authors of the “ Wide, 
Wide World.” Water-color drawings were every- 
where, for two of the sisters were unusually clever 
with their brushes. They also etched, embroidered, 
and puddled in clay, and their tools and work in 
these lines were scattered about. One of them carved 
in wood, and her especial desk in one corner was 
carved by herself. This girl, who was full of talent 
and energy, gave a free evening class in carving for 
men and boys who were busy working in factories in 
the daytime. She took great interest in it, and had 
much deserved pleasure in the success of the pupils, 
who were doing well under her training, their work 
being often sent to London, where it met witha 
ready sale. 

District visiting played a part in the lives of most 
of the young girls of the town, and they also had 
their regular days for visiting the hospital. They 
were great walkers, and took long walks out into the 
pleasant country lying beyond the city limits, past 
the farms, with their low, picturesque buildings, and 
by fields, divided by hedges of white-blooming haw- 
thorn, where the skylarks sang overhead, and the 
scarlet poppies grew among the wheat. They rowed 
on the river with their brothers, at home for the holi- 
days, from Oxford or Cambridge, or the Blue Coat 
School in London; and played tennis, rode horse- 
back, and were enthusiastic gardeners. Their lives 
were varied by summer vacations among Welsh 
mountains or Scotch lakes, or by a fortnight spent in 
London, seeing the galleries and exhibitions, and 
short journeys on the Continent. 

The houses which were the homes of these English 
girls were exceedingly attractive. Those which stood 
in the close, and were lived in for the most part by 
the clergy connected with the cathedral, ‘were often 
five orsix hundred years old, and though frequently 
modernized and restored, retained much of their 
former aspect, harmonizing well in solidity and dig- 
nity with the cathedral itself. They had very thick 
stone walls, often with quaint carved figures or heads, 
mellowed by the wear and weather of centuries. Ivy 
grew lavishly against the houses, and jasmine, with 
its sweet white blossoms, clustered about the doors. 
Inside, the thick walls gave chances for deep window 
recesses, and these, with the finely-shaped windows, 
and beautifui old panelling, made the rooins very 
interesting. Then, too, shut in behind the houses, 
so that from the front their existence would not be 
suspected, or hidden behind the high walls which in 


England give so pleasant a sense of home privacy, 
were the gardens. Carefully trained fruit trees grew 
against the walls, and the lawns, soft, velvety and 
beautifully kept, had, generally, tennis courts. Lovely 
roses grew freely against houses and walls, and 
flowers bloomed profusely in the soft, moist atmos- 
phere. Each garden had its own view of the cathe- 
dral towers, their noble forms and fine proportions 
having a different aspect from every fresh point of 
view, and adding immensely to the charm of the homes 
which were fortunate enough to look upon them. 

The streets had a character of their own, from 
the varied costumes of the passers-by. There were 
the different members of the clergy to be con- 
stantly seen; sometimes the stately figure of the 
bishop going to service in his white robes, with the 
full sleeves and scarlet hood, or the dean in his trim 
gaiters and black hat with the cockade. Then there 
would be the sub-dean, precentor and chancellor, 
and vicars in black silk gowns and trenchee caps. 
Students in gowns and caps were also frequently 
seen, though in the afternoon they were apt to turn 
into smart young men in tennis suits. By no means 
the least interesting were the little choir boys, going 
to and from the daily services in their small gowns 
and caps. At the time of the quarterly assizes, 
lawyers in curled wigs, and a magnificent judge ina 
scarlet fur-trimmed robe and immense white wig, 
appeared on the streets ; and on market days, farmers 
in blue smock frocks, with rows of elaborate needle- 
work, came in from the neighboring villages. 

The daily afternoon service called out most of the 
ladies, old and young, in the vicinity of the cathedral, 
and directly after the service came the pleasantest 
hour of the twenty-four in all the homes, the hour of 
“afternoon tea.” Sometimes it would be served for 
only the members of the household, who assembled 
at that hour for a cup of tea and afewminutes’ chat 
with each other, or any friend who might chance to 
come in ; andsometimes half a dozen friends had been 
invited, and on entering the pleasant drawing-room 
would find the mother, in the becoming white cap which 
most English matrons wear, behind her tea service, 
while the daughters of the house, with their pretty, 
old-fashioned names, Ursula, Hester, Audrey, Cicely 
or Avice, as the case might be, passed the cups and 
slices of cake, or bread and butter, assisted by a little 
page in buttons. Pleasantest of all, the afternoon 
tea would often be served in the gardens, on little 
tables standing on the grass, where the guests could 
sip their cups at leisure, with the fragrance of the 
flowers about them, the view of the cathedral towers 
béfore them, and the lovely Westminster chimes 
from the great central tower, to mark for them the 
passing of the quarter-hours. 

—E£.F. H. Moore. 


Man makes his fate according to his mind: 

The weak, low spirit Fortune makes her slave; 

But she’s a drudge when hector’d by the brave; 

If fate weave common thread, I’ll change the doom, 
And with new purple weave a nobler loom.—Dryden. 
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A OHAPTER ON RICE. 


By a BorN-AND-BRED SOUTHRON. 


HIS table dainty is not-appreciated 
as highly as it deserves, partly 
owing, I presume, to its proper 
and varied preparation not being 
widely understood. It is well 
known that among the Chinese and 
Japanese rice is the principal ar- 
ticle of food; the East Indians, 
too, are exceedingly fond of their 
“rice curry” and “rice chowder”; but among the 
Southerners it is that this cereal attains its perfection 
of cooking and serving. As Iam a“ born-and-bred” 
Southron, I fancied that a few of our methods of 
preparing rice, which is a daily staple dish with us, 
might be relished by some of the numerous readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

“Dry” Rice. 

Rice, to be cooked and eaten every day, for dinner, as 
by us, must not be boiled into a soft porridge or gruel, as 
many prepare it; but must be cooked according to the 
following directions, and eaten with meat gravies. It is 
said that rice, to be properly cooked, must be like 
Charleston (S. C.) aristocracy—“ every grain to itself.” 
This is the way, then, to accomplish this state of perfec- 
tion: Pick and wash the proper quantity of rice, salt it, 
and put it on in cold water—/ofts of it—in a tin saucepan 
or porcelain-lined stewpan. Let it cook for about ten 
minutes, after it has come toa boil, or until the grains 
can easily be mashed between the thumb and forefinger. 
Do not stir. Then drain off every drop of the water, 
through a colander, and set the dry rice on the back of 
the stove, where it cannot cook any longer, but can steam 
perfectly dry. This will take about a half an hour, and 
the rice must often be stirred, then; it is now ready to be 
served, and eaten with any rich meat gravy. 

Rice Pilaus. 

This delicious dish can be prepared with a variety of 
changes, and all may be relished. Boil a ham, or a 
chicken, till done; take it out, and throw in the water 
whatever quantity of rice you will wish for dinner, with a 
little more salt, and some whole grains of black pepper. 
Pursue the same directions as for “dry” rice; this will 
need no gravy. Fora variety, use two pounds of tender 
veal, in place of the ham or chicken; and dress the veal 
with hard-boiled eggs, chopped fine, a tablespoonful of 
butter, a pint of the veal juice, with chopped onion, 
parsley, and celery, according to the taste; heat all over 
the fire until it boils, pour over the veal, and bring to the 
table hot. This dish may be again varied, by converting 
it into a somato pilau, which is prepared by boiling a 
pound of fat bacon until done; take it out, and add one 
pint of finely mashed ripe tomatoes and halfa pint of 
washed rice. Boil as for “dry” rice, and drain, leaving 
the rice and tomatoes to steam dry together. This is 
eaten without gravy. ‘“ Okra pilau” can be prepared in 
the same manner, only chop up the okra fine, and boil off. 
the slime for fully a half an hour, before adding it and the 
rice to the meat water. 

“Hopping John.” 

Boil one pint of red cow-pease and one pound of fat 
bacon together in plenty of water, until the pease are 
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thoroughly done. Then add half a pint of washed rice; 
cook as for “dry” rice, and let the pease and rice steam 
dry together. Be careful that the rice and pease are 
well mixed, which can be accomplished by frequent 
stirring, before and after steaming. 

Charleston Rice Pudding. 

Boil half a teacupful of rice, dry; beat five eggs well, 
whites and yellows together; add to the rice, with sugar 
to suit the taste, a pint of sweet milk, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch, and any flavoring preferred. Pour in 
an earthen baking dish, and put little pinches of butter 
all over the top. Bake an hour; and if the pudding 
browns too quickly set a pan of boiling water on the top 
rack of the stove, just over the dish. 

New Jersey Rice Pudding. 

Soak overnight half a pint of washed rice in about a 
quart of sweet milk. If it is summer, place the pan in the 
refrigerator, or on ice, so that the milk will not sour. 
After breakfast, sweeten the pan of rice and milk, and 
flavor with lemon and nutmeg, adding a teaspoonful of 
cornstarch. Let the pudding bake for an hour or more; 
set it to cool, and serve cold, without sauce. 

Rice Relishes. 

There are several very palatable ways of using up dry 
rice that has been “left over,” from the day before. Any 
remains of puddings may be transformed into a delicious 
custard, by baking in a crust of pastry. If you thin dry 
rice (cold), with sweet milk, sweeten, and flavor with 
powdered cinnamon, it makes acold dish that will be 
enjoyed. Rice fritters, gem muffins, and waffles can be 
made out of “ remnants ” of cold rice, beat up with milk, 
salt, an egg, baking powder, and flour. 

—Lisette Clayton Food. 
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THE ANGEL OF SORROW. 


A poet, whose songs were as sweet as could be 

But were light as the foam of the restless sea, 
Was stopped one day, on his joyous way, 

By an angel who said, ‘‘ I would speak with thee. 


“‘ Every true poet should aim to bring 
Peace to some heart by the songs he may sing; 
But how can he know what will comfort woe 
Until he has felt in his own heart its sting ? 


‘* Thy life hast been free from sorrow or care ; 
Hast thou the courage to suffer, and share 
The grief and pain of others, to gain 
The power to cheer those who burdens bear ?”’ 


The poet made answer: “I have no fear 
Of pain if it bring me the power to cheer; 
Lay a cross upon me, and, though heavy it be, 
Close will I hold it as a treasure dear.” 


The angel said gravely: ‘‘ Thou hast chosen aright 
And a cross will be laid upon thee to-night ; 

There is one to thee dear, and her loss, I fear, 
Will be hard to endure ; ’—then vanished from sight. 


This was long ago; the poet grief-worn 

Has through the slow years his cross bravely borne ; 
His songs are replete with sympathy sweet 

And are dear to the hearts that loved ones mourn. 


He firmly trusts in a heavenly morrow, 
His verses their charm from suffering borrow. 
On her grand roll, Fame has written his name,— 
It was whispered to her by the angel Sorrow. 
—Charies W. Linnei/. 
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MAMMA'S YOUTH. 


Soft through the latticed casement shines 
The sun’s last glimm’ring ray, 

While Grandma nods and knits betimes, 
She nods the livelong day. 

Her hair is white, and furrows deep 
Are on her brow so mild, 

And playing at her feet there kneels 
A lovely, fair-haired child. 


““Why do you nod?” the baby cries, 
“*Why knit you ever there?” 

** You're not as pretty as Mamma 
For she has golden hair. 

And, Grandma. all around your eyes 
Great wrinkles I can see. 

Your face is marred, while dear Mamma’s 
Is fair, as fair can be.”” 


Then Grandma lovingly replied, 
“* Not long does beauty stay, 

For wrinkles come as years go by, 
Mamma_’!l be old some day.” 

O’er baby’s face there came a cloud, 
O’er face fair framed in gold, 

“You naughty Grandma,”’ then she cried, 
** Mamma can ne'er grow old!" 


—Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
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SALAD AND SALAD DRESSING. 
WiTH SOME PRACTICAL AND APPROVED RECIPES. 

TALIANS declare that it is possible 
to make an excellent salad out of 
almost any green herb. Certainly 
our Italian cook was in the habit 
of serving to her own husband the 
most extraordinary zzsa/ata,” as 
she called salads, and he really 
seemed to relish them! Her favor- 
ite amusement on a “festa” in the 
spring or summer, was to gather 
greens of all sorts and descriptions. 
It was a marvel to us that she did not happen to use 
some poisonous herbs. Dandelions and radish tops 
were among the most choice components of her salads. 
But it is nothing of this kind that I would recom- 
mend—my idea of a good salad is a very simple one, 
and anybody who tries the recipes I give for dressing 
will have no cause to complain, in fact, the first recipe 
is acknowledged by more than one salad connoisseur 

to be unsurpassed as a simple salad dressing. 

The best foundation, of course, for salads, except 
when chicken is used, is lettuce, curly lettuce finds 
special favor. Select good, crisp leaves, wash them 
thoroughly in fresh cold water, and let them soak for 
a short time in a dish of clear water. Never cut the 
lettuce leaves, but break or tear them; they are far 
better prepared in this way. To make a plain vege- 
table salad, use the following: A cucumber sliced 
in the thinnest possible slices, and soaked for two 
hours in water, taking care to change the water more 
than once; take several fresh radishes, peel off the 
red skin, and slice in thin pieces; take a couple of 


obtained 
all these 
made ac- 


good-sized tomatoes, if tomatoes cannot be 
use boiled beets, and slice them. Arrange 
in a dish and pour over them a dressing, 
cording to the following recipe: 

Salad Dressing, No. 1. 

Mix a dessertspoonful of sugar with the same quantity 
of mustard. Add the wel] beaten yolks of two eggs to the 
sugar and mustard, and mix thoroughly. Take three 
tablespoonfuls of best Lucca salad oil, add it, drop by 
drop, to the above, stirring it all the time. Then add 
two tablespoonfuls of milk—thick cream is preferable— 
and finally add, very gradually, three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. This dressing will keep for two days if put 
in a well-corked bottle. It should be thoroughly shaken 
before using. 

Some people like to add salt, cayenne or Nepaul 
pepper, Worcestershire sauce, and other hot things, 
but the above is a good plain recipe. Occasionally 
it is desirable to make only enough dressing for one 
or two people, and the following I have often pre- 
pared at table: 

Salad Dressing, No. 2. 

The yolk of one egg, well-beaten ina teacup. Takea 
tablespoon, and in it mix asmall quantity of salt, pepper 
and mustard, (one must judge as to the amount, as it is 
“season to taste,”) add a teaspoonful of best Lucca salad 
oil, drop by drop, stirring all the time. Add the same 
quantity of vinegar in the same manner. Pour into the 
cup containing the egg and beat all (briskly) together. It 
is then ready to put over the lettuce or other greens. 


Chicken salad is best made with celery, cut into 
small pieces. 


It is thought by some that the leaves 
should be used as they give a bitter flavor, which is 
esteemed. Lobster and salmon salad are made with 
lettuce; in both cases have the meat or fish well- 
cooked. With the latter, besides lettuce, use any of 
the vegetables mentioned above. It is very pretty to 
have the vegetables cut with small scalloped-edged 
cutters, that come for the purpose. A great deal of 
taste can be displayed in the arrangement of salads 
for the table. A glass dish, or an old-fashioned china 
punch-bowl looks well. Mix the lettuce and cucum- 
bers and then spread the sliced tomatoes and radishes 
on top, putting around the edge a border of radish- 
tops, with the little green stems coming out of the 
rounded red top of the root. 

On the continent, salad is served with the poultry: 
the last course before the sweets. Most English 
people have it as a separate course, after the game, 
or after the cheese. Peculiar shaped dishes are used 
for eating it from, which are like a long leaf, and are 
placed beside the guest’s plate when he accepts the 


offered salad. 
—Frances B. James. 


At end of Love, at end of Life, 
At end of Hope, at end of Strife, 
At end of all we cling to so— 
The sun is setting— must we go? 
At dawn of Love, at dawn of Life, 
At dawn of Peace that follows Strife, 
At dawn of all we long for so— 
The sun is rising—let us go! 
—Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
VIII. 
CHANGES FOR AUTUMN—MIDSUMMER SEWING—DaINTY 
UNDERWEAR—GOWNS AND NEGLIGE. 

IDSUMMER is here. It is the interim 

between the summer and fall styles in 

dress. Although the European buyers 

have long ago come home with all the 

latest novelties for the coming season, 

yet it is too warm to discuss these styles, and it will 
be several weeks before the special changes in the 
cut of the gown for fall will be decided. A few things, 
however, are decided. The jm du Siecle skirt, other- 
wise known as the bell skirt, will be the prevailing 
skirt, and will be finished near the bottom with ruf- 
fles, p :ating and borders of passementerie. This 
skirt successfully does away with the foundation skirt, 
and is often made without any lining. There is 


scarcely any change in the sleeves for fall. The first 
dresses made up are chiefly traveling and walking 
dresses of wiry Scotch homespuns and English cloth, 
or for more elaborate wear, of Bedford cord, with ac- 
cessory trimmings of velvet or corded silk. A safe 
model for fall, for a tailor dress of cheviot, has a plain 
bell skirt, with a deep border of bias stripe, in contrast 
with the plain color of the wool. The plain bodice is 
moderately long on the hips, and the simple coat 


sleeve covers the wrist and extends moderately high 
on the shoulder; a high close collar is at the throat, 
and no buttons are visible. 
MIDSUMMER SEWING. 

During these sultry days, when it is too early in the 
season to make up elaborate gowns for the fall, many 
ladies occupy their fingers and thoughts designing 
pretty underwear. It is the fashion of the hour to 

. make all underwear as dainty and pretty as possible. 

Considerably sheerer materials are now used than 
formerly, and very few women of refinement use ordi- 
nary muslin for this purpose. American cambrics 
are well and durably made, and may be bought for 
from twelve and a half cents to eighteen cents per 
yard. At twenty-five cents there are excellent im- 
ported cambrics and good English nainsooks. There 
is much less Hamburg used than formerly. A little 
fine needlework is preferred, or edges of the finest 
torchon lace, or of the heavier Maltese or Medici 
laces. There is a great deal of ornamental beading 
seen on all the finest imported underwear, through 
which narrow ribbons are run. These beadings are 
used at the neck of chemises and on corset covers, 
to confine them. 

A great many ladies are abandoning the chemise, 
and are wearing only a small silk undervest, or a vest 
of ribbed Lisle thread or wool. This extends far be- 
low the hips and clings in closely to fit the figure. 
Over this a perfectly fitting corset and corset cover 
are worn. This dispenses with all thick gathers, and 
leaves no excuse for a misfit in the outside dress. 
Where the chemise is worn, it is of some sheer ma- 
terial like nainsook, which does not add any percept- 
ible bulk in gathers at the waist. It is as simple as 
possible, made without sleeves, with a mere feather- 
stitched band, edged with torchon, atthe neck. The 
neck may be cut round or square, or slightly pointed 
infront. A row of beading is often set in the band, 
through which a row of ribbon is run to confine the 
garment around tbe throat. 

There is little change in drawers. They are usually 
made short and broad, with a yoke and drawing-string 
at the back. They are of rather heavier material than 
the chemise or nightgown. A simple border of lace 
and a few tucks above the hem finish the bottom. 
The full Turkish drawers are little worn. A fanciful 
way of treating the bottom hem is to open it on the 
outside seam three inches, and continue the trimming 
up this opening, fastening it together again witha 
little bow of ribbon run through a loop on either side: 

The fashionable petticoats are made of white cam- 
bric, of silk, or of white lawn. A fine, heavy quality 
of Victoria lawn, such as may be purchased at four- 
teen cents a yard, makes the best and most durable 
skirt. It holds the starch well, and, above all, does 
not rattle. A most important matter in a petticoat 
is its fit. It must be gored in front, so as to throw 
all its fullness towards the back, but in such a way 
as not to interfere with the walking of the wearer. 
A good model is a simple gored breadth in the 
front, a gored breadth on either side and a full 
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breadth in the back. A flounce reaches half-way up 
to the knee, is tucked and trimmed with an insertion 
of lace and a border of lace, or a simple border of 
lace and embroidery. Underneath the edge of this 


flounce is set one or two linen ruffles, each edged 
with lace, which overlap each other and form a douf- 
JSant border to the edge of the skirt. There is a cas- 
ing with a drawing-string in the back breadth, about 
nine or ten inches below the band. This draws all 
the fullness of the skirt toward the back, and makes 
it fit as closely as a sheath skirt. This skirt may be 
made in taffeta silk or satin. It is then trimmed with 
pinked flounces, set on in a full border on the lower 
edge, or if itis a black silk for elegant wear, it is 
trimmed with flounces of black lace. 
CORSETS AND CORSET WAISTS. 

In spite of the much-talked-of abandonment of the 
corset, it is abandoned practically by very few women, 
and these usually wear some substitute for it, in a 
cincture, such as the Greek women wore—and all the 
world knows they were the most artistically dressed 
women whom the world ever saw—or they wear a 
whaleboned waist, which is merely an improved cor- 
set. The art of corset making has been brought to 
such perfection that a corset can be found to fit almost 
any figure. One of the greatest mistakes which short 
women make is to choose corsets which are too long 


for them. A woman five feet tall, with an average 
length of waist, should not wear a corset over ten 
incheslong. The longer corsets are for taller women. 
A corset should be worn large enough to lace up close 
in the back, and fit easily and comfortably. Nothing 
gives a worse figure than too close lacing, and refined 
women do not attempt any such subterfuge in these 
days. It is a bit of poor economy to buy a cheap 
corset. Women who are true economists buy a good 


- corset which will cost from $4 to $5. This will last a 


year for wear on dressy occasions, and if a cover has 
been worn, it will not need laundering till the end of 
this time. It is then washed and reboned and used 
for second best, and gives fully a year or more of serv- 
ice, and another corset is purchased for best wear. 
Such women are always well corseted and economi- 
cally corseted. The most dainty, fascinating shapes 
are to be found in corset covers. The pré ailing 
mode is a closely fitting waist, cut low or demi-low at 
the neck, without sleeves. The best material for the 
body of the corset waist is fine linen or strong cam- 
bric. This may be finished with a full puffing of sheer 


nainsook or linen lawn, inserted on the body of the 
garment by a row of the narrowest possible insertion, 
or of fine beading. A border of lace then finishes a 
square neck, and a similar row of fulled lace trims 
the arm-hole. Still other corset waists are finished 
in a solid square front of needlework, while the neck is 
brought to a sharp point at the back. The Recamier 
style of corset waist which is demi-low at the neck, 
gathered on the short shoulder and brought down full 
over the front, like the dress worn by Madame 
Recamier in David’s famous picture, is a favorite 
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style. It is usually held in by a ribbon run in a 
beading of lace around the neck. As arule, the soft, 
fine lace-like Valenciennes or fine torchon is pre- 
ferred for trimming corset covers, as it does not leave 
a ridge when worn under a thin dress, like heavy em- 
broidery. 

NIGHTGOWNS AND NEGLIGES. 

There are many nice materials used for nightgowns. 
English nainsook, in the quality which comes at twenty- 
five cents a yard, is generally preferred for fine gar- 
ments, but they may be made of cambric, dimity, or 
any fine white cotton. The new French garments 
are exceedingly simple in style. They are in sack 
shape, flowing and full in front, the fullness coming 


from the collar-band. The fullness of the back is held 
in by a square of pleating about niue inches deep. 
The sleeves are in full French shape. Such gowns 
are now finished at the neck, sleeves and wrists with 
tucked lawn, hemstitched on the edges, or with deep, 
round Pierrot collars and turn-back cuffs of needle- 
work, edged with lace. Such garments may be fast- 
ened together with ribbon ties, or simply closed under 
a fly front. Where a wide, flat collar is unbecoming, 
a double standing ruche may finish the neck and 
sleeve, and this neck ruche is generally extended 
down the front below the waistband. The nightgown, 
in such a case, may fasten in the center of the front, 
ora little to the left side. For traveling and to wear 


in the bedroom at the toilette, there are négligés 
of dainty white lawn, delicately sprigged with color, 
which are made exactly like the nightgowns de- 
scribed, with trimmings of torchon lace and fine 
insertions of needlework. Some of the most elegant 
négligés are made of surah silk in the shape of a skirt 
and flowing sack. These are trimmed with lace and 
bright ribbons. Nothing is more useful during cool 
weather, and even for traveling in summer time on 
the ocean, than a bed wrapper of eider-down flannel, 
or of light blanketing flannel. On chilly nights these 
are slipped over the nightdress and worn to give 
extra warmth. They are especially desirable for in- 
valids. The blanketing wrapper has, indeed, become 
a regular part of dress, and all standard manufactur- 


. ers of blankets make large quantities of goods, de- 


signed in color especially for this purpose. 
LAUNDRY WORK, 
One of the most troublesome things, especially for 
the woman who boards, is to find a laundress who 
will do her work properly. Fine undergarments do 
not require to be rubbed heavily. They are best 
rubbed through the hands, rather than on the board. 
It is exceedingly difficult to get the ordinary laun- 
dress to understand how to wash such garments. The 
unskilled hand may tear holes in the sheer lawn and 
ruin the garment in the first washing. Above all 
things, the laundress should be cautioned against the 
use of starch in all garments except in a petticoat. 
Some laundresses have a fatal fancy for the use of 
starch in all kinds of underwear. Never allow a 
laundress to wring garments by hand. The wringer 
does the work with less wear and tear than any hand 
wringing. Where silk underwear is worn, it should be 
washed quickly and rapidly, with some kind of white 
soap, in warm water, thoroughly rinsed, wrung as dry 
as possible, and pressed out before it is thoroughly 
dry. Flannels should be washed in exactly the same 
way, except that care should be taken to keep the 
water at the same temperature as the room. 
—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GOOD FOR THE TONGUE. 


The tongue may be trained to precision of action, 
quite as much as any member of the human frame, 
and that is one of the functions of elocutionary study. 
A great deal may be done, however, by private prac- 
tice in distinctness of enunciation, and here are some 
good sentences to work upon. Begin very slowly, 
and gradually increase, but no faster than can be 
done with perfect accuracy of pronunciation : 


Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 

The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us. 

Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches show? 

Strange strategic statistics. 

Give Grimes Jim’s gilt gig whip. 

Sarah in a shawl shoveled soft snow softly. 

She sells seashells. 

Smith’s spirit flask split Philip’s sixth sister’s fifth 
squirrel’s skull. 
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AN OLD “YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND.” 


SAVED AMONG A GRANDMOTHER'S TREASURES. 


HE interesting article on 
an old-fashioned cook 
book published some- 
time ago in Goop HowuseE- 
KEEPING, leads me to tell 
of a highly-prized volume 
of our own household. 
“The Young Lady’s 
Friend” lies before me, 
well preserved in spite of 
its more than fifty years 
of counseling, and was 
once the property of a 
blue-eyed cousin, long 
since dead. That such 
a book, wise in its gen- 

eration and for all time, should be lost in oblivion is 

unfortunate, and makes one long to pay a tribute to 
its enduring usefulness. 

“For a young woman in any situation im life to be 
ignorant of the various business that belongs to 
good housekeeping is as great a deficiency as it 
would be in a merchant not to understand accounts, 
or the master of a vessel not to be acquainted with 
navigation,” is the opening sentence in a most com- 
prehensive treatise on domestic economy. The 
young lady is told, not only to learn to do all house- 
work well, but gracefully, and, above all, to rather 
“keep clean” than “make clean”; a bit of advice 
that is none the worse for repetition. 

The following chapter is devoted to “ Nursing the 
Sick,” and, as the author says, “few books on cookery 
give sufficient directions on the subject of spoon- 
meats,” there are subjoined recipes for water gruel, 
arrowroot, etc., that, although not as concisely ren- 
dered as those of more recent date, are still most 
excellent rules. 

Fashion next has a little space allotted it, in which 
it is said that the ladies of Philadelphia are the best 
dressed in the United States, and attributes this to 
the influence of the Quaker population. It is some- 
what difficult not to feel that the author was prejudiced 
in favor of the Quaker City. “An ingenious gentle- 
man” is quoted as comparing dress to architecture, 
and insisting that “all beauty is founded on utility.” 
“He never could bear to see bows that tied nothing, 
rows of buttons that fastened nothing, and little ap- 
pendages that had no real or apparent use. He said 
he liked to see borders to a room-paper, because it 
hid the terminating edge, and he liked to see lady’s 
gowns trimmed around the bottom of the skirt, be- 

cause it hid the hem, and was a handsome finish 
to the figure; ‘but,’ he continued, ‘inasmuch as I 
should condemn the taste that made a paper border- 
ing so wide as to cover half the wall, so do I denounce 
the fashion of trimmings which extend half way up 
the skirt. It has no longer the effect of a border; it is 


an overload of ornament, cuts up the figure, and 
spoils any dress.’’’ The leg-o’-mutton sleeves, now 
so much in vogue, are condemned as preposterous, 
as are, also, the scant skirts; and it is to be feared 
that could the kind instructor return to earth, she 
would be discouraged to see us again in their thrall. 

From advice as to the style, color and form of 
clothes, we pass to the care of them, and, from that, 
to the arrangement of one’s room and person for the 
night, as, forinstance : ‘“‘ Young ladies do not consider 
how liable every one is to sudden indisposition, or 
to an alarm of fire, or to some contingency that would 
introduce their family or even strangers into their 
apartment, nor how mortified they would feel to see a 
gentleman stumbling over their petticoats, dropped 
in a ring in the middle of the floor, or kicking a stray 
shoe or stocking before him.” Again: “If you curl 
your hair at night, use clean light-brown paper, not 
newspaper, for that is dirty stuff; and make your 
night-cap cover your curl-papers, for there is no more 
frightful appendage to a woman.” 

From these days of electric curlers, when a night- 
cap is a thing unknown, we can afford to smile indul- 
gently over the time when any kind of a curl was 
looked upon with disfavor, and to go without a night- 
cap considered almost improper. Nevertheless 
feminine failings were evidently much the same then 
as now, since the chapter on “ Means of Preserving 
Health” opens as follows: “Were this chapter 
headed with ‘ Means of Preserving Beauty,’ how many 
eyes that now turn away from it with indifference, 
would then be riveted to it’; but, notwithstanding 
this severe remark, we are informed that “ext to 
great beauty, good manners are the chief attraction 
in a party.” 

After introducing such interesting subjects as Be- 
havior to Parents, Conduct to Teachers, Relation of 
Brothers and Sisters, Treatment of Domestics, and 
others, the author comes at last to Behavior to Gentle- 
men: ‘What a pity it is that the thousandth chance 
of a gentleman’s becoming your lover should deprive 
you of the pleasure of a free, unembarrassed, intel- 
lectual intercourse with all the single men of your 
acquaintance. But such is too commonly the case 
with young ladies.” 

The following rules that are laid down for those 
whose “ natural feelings of modesty are not sufficient 
to guard them from all undue familiarity with young 
men” are scarcely calculated, however, to produce a 
“free, unembarrassed intercourse,” if kept constantly 
in mind: ‘Never join in any rude plays that will 
subject you to being kissed or handled in any way by 
gentlemen. Do not suffer your hand to be held or 
squeezed without showing that it displeases you by 
instantly withdrawing it. If a finger is put out to 
touch a chain that is around your neck, or a breast- 
pin that you are wearing, draw back instantly and 

take it off for inspection. Accept not unnecessary 
assistance in putting on cloaks, shawls, overshoes, or 
anything of the sort. Be not lifted in or out of car- 
riages, or on or off a horse; sit not with another in a 
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place that is too narrow; read not out of the same 
book; let not your eagerness to see anything induce 
you to place your head too close to another person’s.” 
There is also a warning against making an effort to 
retain a gentleman’s attention, as, “it flatters him 
too much.” 

This entire chapter is full of good advice, caution- 
ing any young lady against receiving company alone, 
pecuniary favors, platonic love, and finally ending 
with a discourse on disappointed affections, in which 
it is asserted that half the ill-health and wretchedness 
in the world arise from unrequited love, and, on the 
principle that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, we are told to watch over our prefer- 
ences with a jealous eye, lest we fall a victim to 
Cupid’s wiles. The one who is so unmaidenly as to 
give her love unsought is consoled by the thought 
that religion is the only cure for a wounded heart, 
and “the cure that piety affords is so complete that 
it makes it possible for the tenderest and most con- 
stant natures to love again.” 

One more quotation and we are through. As the 
“Old-Fashioned Cook Book” gives wise counsel re- 
garding the preparation of a dinner, so this quaint 
old volume takes its part in the direction of one’s 
behavior at the festive board. It would seem even 
then we were not wholly exempt from Anglo-mania, as 
the accompanying paragraph will show : “ If you wish 
to imitate the French or English, -you will put every 
mouthful into your mouth with your fork; but if you 
think, as I do, that Americans have as good a right 
to their own fashions as the inhabitants of any other 
country, you may choose the convenience of feeding 
yourself with your right hand armed with a steel 
blade; and provided you do it neatly and do not put 
in large. mouthfuls, or close your lips tight over the 
blade, you ought not to be considered as eating un- 
genteelly.” 

Having been provided for in all cases of emergency, 
both social and moral, the young lady is supposed to 
be fairly launched upon the sea of life, and, it must 
be conceded that, if our grandmothers followed the 
precepts of the “ Young Lady’s Friend,” they were 
certainly the paragons of virtue we have always sup- 
posed them. 

—Adelaide Van Duzer. 


DRUGSELLING IN LONDON. 

There is a wide difference between the London drug 
stores and ours. There is no such craze for patent medi- 
cines there as here, and there is nothing like the American 
inclination for every man to be his own doctor. An 
English druggist sells face powder, cologne, soap, tooth 
brushes, patent pills and the like, but his main business+ 
is putting up prescriptions. He has no clientele of men 
who drop in for a little aromatic spirits of ammonia after 
a night of dissipation, or for acid phosphate after too 
much smoking, or for tincture of iron and so many grains 
of quinine, or a glass of Calisaya for a tonic, or a tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda to offset a too hearty 
meal. All that which so enriches our druggists is un- 
known in England.—Harper's Weekly. 


Original in Coop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A CONUNDRUM BANQUET. 


NTERTAINMENTS, either so- 
“4/ cial or for the benefit of some 
depleted exchequer, are much 
more enjoyable if a spice of 
novelty is added to their other 
attractions. We have read of 
“A Rose Tea,” “A New Eng- 
land Supper,” an “ Eggletaire,” 
and from the facile pen of Sara 
Sedgwick, in the columns of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, learned 
of the “*S’ Supper”; but the 
other night one of the ladies’ 
societies gave a “Conundrum Banquet” and pub- 
lished in different previous issues of the daily papers 
the following bill of fare : 

. New England Brains. 

. What Asthmatic People Are. 
. Intoxicated Bovine. 

. What Most People Need. 

. Food of the Spinning Wheel. 
. Women of Grit. 

. Boston’s Overthrow. 

. Spring’s Offerings. 
APPETIZERS. 


g. Salmagundi. 

10. Labor’s Stronghold. 

11. What a Boy Calls His Sweetheart. 

1z. Unruly Member. 

13. Fruit of the Vine. 

14. Tabby’s Party. 

DESSERT. 

15. Musical Confection. 

16. What I Do When I Mash My Finger. 

17. Delight of the Orient. 

18. Ivory Manipulators. 

19. Changeable Politicians. 

20. A Wise Beverage. 

Order by number; your choice of six for twenty- 
five cents.—Extras five cents each. 

Of course, several of the dishes were easy to guess, 
while others baffled the most skillful. Many people 
were eager to see their friends “get sold,” and went 
to the “Banquet” quite oblivious of the fact that 
they, themselves, might easily fall the first victims. 
There were a dozen little tables arranged around 
the room, attended by young ladies who impartially 
served the waiting crowd to any of the enigmatical 
dishes called for. Upon taking a seat, the expectant 
guest was presented with a printed bill of fare, like 
the foregoing, and a slip of paper upon which to write 
the six numbers allowed for twenty-five cents. 

There were many laughable dénouements. One 
gentleman upon glancing at his bill of fare inquired 
if there were any d/anks, and upon being assured 
there were none, trustingly ordered number twenty 
and was forcibly reminded of the by-gone days of his 
youth, by the cup of sage tea placed before him. 
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conscientious attention for some time, carefully and 
deliberately ordered what she had decided to have, 
and firmly refused the offer of any subsequent extras. 
One young man recklessly ordered numbers 2, 7, 8, 
10, 16, 18; and was appalled at finding himself con- 
fronted by a cup of coffee, a cup of tea, a glass of 
water, a bit of cheese, a dish of ice cream anda 
bunch of toothpicks. 

Another young gentleman who had heard the 
matter somewhat talked over felt that he would be 
safe in ordering numbers 1, 12 and 2, but was at a loss 
how to order sugar and cream for the latter, not find- 
ing anything on the bill of fare that seemed so likely 
to be those essentials as number 11, he boldly 
ordered ‘What a Boy Calls His Sweetheart,” and 
was promptly served to a plate of honey, and upon his 
explaining the matter to the pretty waitress, she laugh- 
ingly pointed to the articles in front of him on the 
table, and his next neighbor jeeringly said, “ Don’t 
you know what to call your sweetheart ?”’ 

Of course, the few who were so wise or ducky as to 
get a good suppper from their orders were not very 
profitable guests, but when five or six extras at five 
cents each needed to be called for in order to obtain 
anything of a meal, the profit was considerable, 
which profit, with the prevailing hilarity and evident 
enjoyment combined to make the whole a pro- 
nounced success in every way. Below I add the 
names by which the above numbered dishes are 
more generally known: 


1. Pork and Beans. 5. Rolls. 

2. Coffee. 6. Sandwiches. 

3. Corned Beef. 7. Tea. 

4. Bread. 8. Cold Water. 
APPETIZERS. 

g. Salads. 12. Tongue. 

to. Cheese. 13. Pickles. 

11. Honey. 14. Catsup. 

DESSERT. 

15. Cakes. 18. Toothpicks. 

16. Ice Cream. ig. Turnovers. 

17. Sherbet. 20. Sage Tea. 


—Caroline Banting. 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

Clean piano-keys with a soft rag dipped in alcohol. 

To clean a black silk dress, use a sponge dipped in 
strong black tea, cold. 

Take egg stains from silver by rubbing with a wet rag 
which has been dipped in common table salt. 

To clean a teakettle, take it away from the fire and wash 
off with a rag dipped in kerosene, followed by a rubbing 
with a dry flannel cloth. 

To clean ceilings that have been blackened by smoke 
from a lamp, wash off with rags that have been dipped in 
soda water. 

To mend cracks in stoves and stovepipes, make a paste 
of ashes and salt with water, and apply. A harder and 
more durable cement is made of iron filings, sal ammoniac 
and water. 


The Kitchen 


Original in Goop HousgKEEPING. 
CAKE-MAKING—THE POSSIBILITIES OF ONE 
RECIPE. 

ELICIOUS cake is a luxury keenly enjoyed 
by most people, and to give a few directions 
how to make such is the object of this article. 
It is remarkable to how many different com- 

binations a single recipe can be made to lend itself 
The following directions will be sufficient, we think, 
to convince the most skeptical of the truth of this 
statement. We have used the recipe and combina- 
tions, here given, time and again, with never-failing 
success, and, therefore, feel perfectly safe in recom- 
mending them to others. To secure greater accu- 
racy, we would say that the cup employed as a meas- 
ure will contain fourteen generous tablespoonfuls of 
water. In making the cake this fact should not be 
disregarded. Before proceeding to rules, it may be 
well to state that a hot oven and careful mixing are 
prime requisites. 

The Cake Proper. 

One cupful of sugar, butter the size of a large egg, one 
egg, one cupful of milk, two rather scant cupfuls of sifted 
flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one teaspoonful 
of salt, flavoring to taste. Cream the butter and sugar; 
separate the white from the yolk of the egg; beat the yolk 
into the butter and sugar; add the milk; next the sifted 
flour, with which the baking powder has been previously 
mixed; next the flavoring. Beat thoroughly first, then 
gently stir in the whipped white of the egg the last thing. 
This should be done in order not to break the tiny air 
bubbles which add much to the lightness of the cake. 
Pour into jelly tins and bake quickly. 

The following icing enters so largely into the mak- 
ing of the different combinations that are to come, 
that directions for making it will be necessary. 

Icing. 

Put into a bowl a cupful of powdered sugar; mash all 
the lumps; then put into it two teaspoonfuls of milk, stir- 
ring until smooth; add enough more milk, drop by drop, 
to bring the mass to about the consistency of cake batter, 
being thick enough not to run and thin enough to spread 
easily; add a few drops of flavoring, rose or vanilla, as the 
case may be, and the frosting is made. If chocolate icing 
is desired, about an eighth of a cake of Baker’s chocolate, 
broken in small pieces and allowed to melt in a tin on the 
back of the stove, may be briskly stirred in while warm. 
Nut Filling for the Cake, No. 1. 

One and a half cupfuls of milk; when this boils, add 
one and two-thirds tablespoonfuls of cornstarch wet with 
a little cold milk; stir briskly until it thickens; sweeten 
with two-thirds of a cupful of sugar, and add a well-beaten 
egg; stir in one cupful of chopped English walnut meat, 
and flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla, or half a tea- 
spoonful of rose. 

Nut Filling, No. 2. : 
Boil to a sirup one cupful of granulated sugar and a 


third of a cupful of water; have ready one cupful of. 


chopped English walnut meats; stir into the sirup, and 
spread on the layers; frost the top of the cake. 
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Chocolate Cream Filling. 

Mix together (dry) a quarter of a cake of Baker’s choco- 
late (grated), half of a level tablespoonful of sifted flour, 
three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, and a pinch of 
salt. Set one and a half teacupfuls of milk on to cook, 
and, when boiling briskly, stir in the mixed ingredients, 
allowing them a few moments to cook. When the choco- 
late is thoroughly melted, remove from the fire and add a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. It will thicken to a cream when 
cool. There will be sufficient for three layers. 


The following cake should only be made for a large 
company, as it will not keep: 
Banana Cake. 

Bake the cake as before in three layers, flavoring with 
rose; spread the first layer with frosting, and upon it lay, 
close together, slices of banana; repeat the same operation 
with the second layer, and ice the cake smoothly on top. 


We, ourselves, do not greatly favor cake colored 
artificially, but the following is so much liked by 
many that we give the recipe : 

Rose Cake. 

Use the rule given for the cake proper. Flavor with 
rose. Dissolve one teaspoonful of red sugar (it can be 
bought of any confectioner) in half a teaspoonful of water ; 
divide the cake into three equal parts and mix the red 
liquid with one; bake in three jelly tins; have ready the 
“icing” and a freshly-grated cocoanut; spread the first 
layer of cake with the trosting, and upon it sprinkle a 
generous share of the grated cocoanut; repeat the opera- 
tion, and finish the whole by a snowy mass of cocoanut, 
See that the pink layer comes between the other two. 


We have varied this cake by substituting for rose, 
vanilla flavoring, and, for the red sugar, melted choco- 
late. The result has been very satisfactory. 

—Rosalie C. Morrow. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
DAINTY DESSERTS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Harlequin Pudding. 

To one pint of boiling water, add three tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch (wet in a little cold water), the juice of two 
large lemons, and one cupful of sugar; cook till thick; 
take off, and when a little cool, add the beaten whites of 
twoeggs. Divide intofour parts. Into one stir cliocolate, 
into the next a little spinach green, and dissolve a sheet 
of red isinglass in hot water, for the pink shade of the 
next; leave the rest white, and put into the mould in 
layers. Over this, when served, pour a custard made of 
the yolks of three eggs to one pint of milk. When it is 
thick enough to take from the fire, be sure and strain. 
Sweeten and flavor. This adds the yellow color. 

Almond Cream. 

One pint of milk (boiling hot), two tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch, a small handful of chopped almonds, and one 
cupful of sugar. When quite thick, take from the fire, and 
pour over it the beaten whites of three eggs. Set on ice 
to form, and serve with whipped cream. 

Tapioca Cream. 

Two scant tablespoonfuls of tapioca (soaked over night), 
one pint of milk; add to the above, when hot, the yolks of 
two eggs and one-half cupful of sugar; when it is thick, 
beat in the two whites (well beaten), and flavor to suit. 


Delicate Custard. 
Pour one pint of boiling milk over the yolks of three 

eggs, beaten with three tablespoonfuls of sugar, flavor 

with vanilla or nutmeg, stir in the stiff whites, and bake in 

a moderate oven. Set the dish in a pan of water while 

baking. 

Scotch Pudding (1850). 

One quart of milk; take out one cupful and scald the 
rest. To the cupful of cold milk add three eggs, three 
spoonfuls of flour, one cupful of sugar; mix, and put into 
the hot milk; let it thicken till like custard, stirring all 
the time. Flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla. To be 
eaten cold. 

Velvet Cream (1854). 

One-half ounce of gelatine (dissolved in one and one-half 
pints of white wine), juice and rind of a lemon, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar. Simmer together, strain it, and 
let it cool; add one and one-half pints of thick cream (not 
whipped), stir well, and set on ice. 

Tapioca Pudding. 

Four tablespoonfuls of tapioca soaked in one pint of 
water over night. Pour off the water in the morning. 
Add this, with the yolks of three eggs and one-quarter of 
a cupful of sugar, to one quart of boiling milk; flavor, and 
boil till soft. Pour in a dish, and cover with the whipped 
whites in little patties. A small dot of jelly in the middle 
of each improves the looks. 

Chocolate Pudding. 

One pint of milk, yolks of three eggs, three-quarters of a 
cupful of sugar, two ounces grated chocolate. Cook as for 
boiled custard, and pour intoadish. Beat the whites of 
the eggs, and cover the top; put in the oven and brown. 
Blackberry Jelly. 

Soak one-half box of gelatine in cold water to cover; 
add one pint of hot water, one cupful of sugar, one pint of 
berries; flavor with almond. Do not cook, but set away 
to cool. Serve with whipped cream. 

Caramel Pie (1875). 

One cupful of sugar, two cupfuls of flour, six table- 
spoonfuls of water, three eggs, a little salt, three teaspoon 
fuls of baking powder. Bake in three layers. 

Cream (filling). 

One pint of milk, two eggs, one cupful of sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a little piece of butter; flavor with 
vanilla. 


Caramel (top). 

One cupful of grated chocolate, two cupfuls of brown 
sugar, one cupful of water; dissolve the chocolate in the 
water, add the sugar, and cook till it is almost as hard as 
candy when tried in water. It is a delicious pie. 

—C. 
COFFEE ICE CREAM. 

To make this cream take two cups of sugar, the 
yolks of four eggs, and beat them thoroughly together. 
Pour over the mixture a pint of boiling milk, and stir the 
whole for two or three minutes. Put the basin containing 
this custard on a hot part of the stove, and continue stir- 
ring, but do not let it boil. Take the mixture off the fire, 
add to it a pint of sweet cream, stir again, and throwin two 
large table poonfuls of fresn-ground Mocha coffee. Beat 
up the mixture thoroughly over the fire for about three 
minutes, then cover the cream (closely) so that the coffee 
can infuse through it, for about half an hour. Strain it 
through a napkin into the ice cream freezer and freeze it. 
—New York Tribune. 
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We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contribution: will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


SPEAKING MISCELLANEOUSLY. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“J. W. B.” Warrenton, Ga., asks how to prepare 
“ frizzled beef.”” Does she mean “ beef chips?” I should 
like to know very much ifany of your readers have come 
across “smoked hambro beef?” I have never come 
across it anywhere but in the “ Old Country,” wherea 
present was sent to us every Christmas of from eighteen 
to twenty-eight pounds of ribs of beef—salted, sugared 
and smoked like ham. It isthe most delicious meat any 
one can have to eat, and of which you never get tired. 

I am told that the reply I wrote with regard to ‘“* Cooking 
Rice ” is very misleading, making people think I place the 
rice in the lower saucepan. I put the rice and pint of 
water in the upper saucepan, and place that again in the 
lower one, as full of hot water as is convenient to put the 
upper one into. ButI hope your “ quick-witted readers” 
have understoon what I meant. =. 2. 

St. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


A SURE CURE FOR RED ANTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

A sure cure for red ants is powdered cinnamon, strewn 
in cracks of closets, or wherever the ants congregate. 
No one was ever more burdened by these pests than I 
have been; the large black ants being as offensive in 
number, and persistency in following us from house to 
house, as the little red ants, to which there seemed to be 
noend. In one season the misery of years was, however, 
ended, an@ none have visited us since. I also strew 
powdered clove about; but the cinnamon seems to work 
the most expeditiously. Tomato leaves will keep them 
aloof, but they have to be often replenished and are dis- 
agreeable in odor. 

Boston. 


POEM ASKED FOR. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can you tell me whether the little poem, “ At Last,” 
said, I believe, to have been written by a dying soldier 
in the late war, has been printed in the “Fugitive Verse” 
of your magazine, at any time? If it has, I should be 
very glad to know where I can find it. 

[As the poem referred to by our correspondent has not 
appeared in our “ Fugitive Verse’ department, it is 
hoped that some reader of GooD HOUSEKEEPING may 
be able to send inacopy, or indicate where it may be 
found.—£aiter ef Good HOUSEKEEPING. | 


MERINGUE FOR LEMON PIES. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 
A subscriber in the July number asks how a méringue 


should be made for lemon pies. I had a similar ex- 
perience before | learned a “better way.” It will be 
good if only one tablespoonful of sugar be used to each 
white of an egg, but far more satisfactory results will be 


secured if more is put in. After carefully spreading on 
the pie, let the oven door be open for about ten minutes, 
then close, and brown slightly. This will prevent the 
watery, stringy appearance so often seen in a méringue. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. M. £. C. 


OLD-TIME SONG ASKED FOR. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will any of your readers give me the rest of the follow- 
ing stirring song, that was set to martial strains, and sung 
by the children at their parties, many years ago? 

“We are marching on towards Quebec 
Where the drums and the fifes are beating ; 
We are sure to meet with good success 
For the British are retreating.” 
The remainder has long since passed from memory. 
Boston, MASS. Mrs. E C. W. 


CHIGKEN TIMBALES. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one of your readers please inform me where 
I can procure timbale moulds, and the probable cost of 
the same? Also, a recipe for chicken timbales. I am 
much interested in “ Ten Mornings,” and trust Miss 
Parloa will assist me “at timbales.” With kindest wishes 
of an admirer and a subscriber of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

LINCOLN, NEB. Fi. 


Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HOUSE ACROSS THE WAY. 


There is misery and mourning 

In the house across the way, 
For a guest unbidden entered 

And no voice could say him nay. 


On the doorway seems the signal 
With mute eloquence to say, 

‘*One hath gone to meet the bridegroom, 
From the house across the way.” 


And the passer-by that hurries 
From his task of every-day, 

Stops his whistle and steps softer 
Past the house across the way. 


On the doorstep sits a baby, 
Reaching up her hands to play 

With the crape that hangs in streamers 
From the house across the way. 


In a darkened room they’re sewing 
On a shroud in which to lay 

Her who heeds not how they deck her, 
In the house across the way. 


When they speak, they speak in whispers, 
And their furtive glances stray 

To the stirless form that’s sleeping 
In the house across the way. 


At my window I sit thinking, 

While the nighttime gathers gray, 
Of their dreary desolation 

In the house across the way. 


They have never crossed my pathway, 
But with tears I kneel and pray 

For the white-faced watchers weeping 
In the house across the way. 


And I feel a nameless sorrow, 
Hurt my heart to think I may 

Likewise sit within the shadow 
Of the house across the way. 


—Susan M. Best. 
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Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“NOTHING TO DO.” 
The empty fruit-kettle glower’d grim in a corner, 
The pot frown’d apart, just a little way back, 
And, aping the ré/e of the ill-natured scorner, 
Made sport of the kettle ‘* because it was black.” 


’Twas after the season to housewives’ hearts nearest, 
The peaches and plums had in nectar been boil’d; 

And, engross’d in these comfits (by far they were dearest), 
The cook had forgot that her vessels were soiled. 


Ungrateful return for the service they’d done her! 
Hard worked as they’d been to accomplish her ends. 
Oh, fruitful delights that from duty had won her! 
Oh, snare that had made her forget her old friends! 


Neglect breedeth spite, and spite breedeth contention ; 
And so did it happen (as when will it not? ) 

That frowns led to sneers, and sneers led to dissension ; 
The kettle flared up and call‘d names at the pot ! 


The wordy war quickened to vulgarest railing, 
Till Madame, o’erhearing, in wonder came in, 
And, struck with remorse by their storming and wailing, 
Resolved to at once put an end to the din. 
* * * * * * * * 
*Tis the season of Summer, but /a¢e in the season, 
When pickling, preserving and jellying are o’er, 
[To broil o’er the cuéséne in August is treason], 
The pot at the fruit-kettle raileth no more. 


Each, steamless and empty, sits bright and complacent 
On top o’ the range glowing black as the night; 

And peace reigns between ’em—an armistice nascent— 
They call names no longer that are impolite. 
* ~ * * * +7 * * 

*Tis the season so dear to the housekeeper—-Autumn— 
For Summer has vanish’d on feverish wing, 

In chase of the Moments,—as yet she’s not caught ’em,— 
She's half way, by this (I am sz7e), to next Spring. 


Ah! this is the time when that queen of all seasons, 
The housecleaning housewife is just at her height ; 

For pulling the house all to bits she ‘* has reasons,” 
And torturing man is her chiefest delight. 


She tears up the carpets and vows “ he must shake ’em ”’; 
She heeds not his frowns nor his grim, sulky air; 

She hears not his murmur of, ‘‘ Oh, the plague take ’em!”’ 
When dust—a whole /om—fills his eyes and his hair! 


Then, hey! for the season of dusting and sweeping, 
And scouring and washing, and painting and all ; 
If man did not feel inclined far more to weeping, 
’Twere as good as to go to a circus or ball! 
* * * * * 
The Autumn is over, and with it that frenzy, 
lhat fever, that agony—housecleaning time ; 
And life is no longer, to Housewife M’Kenzie, 
A thing to rejoice in, a poem sublime. 


She sighs for the ‘‘ rush”’ of the Autumn’s diversion; 

She longs for the din of preserving time, too; 
She pants for the joys of the whitewash immersion ; 

She wilts ’neath the burden of “ nothing to do.” 
—Letitia Virginia Douglas. 


Hope can disperse the thickest clouds of night 

That fear hath overspread the soul withal, 
And make the darkest shadows shine as bright 

As the sunbeams spread on a silver wall. 
Sin-shaken souls, Hope, anchor like, holds steady 
When storm and tempest make them more than giddy. 
—Havey. 


Jhe Ghildren of the Household. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 
Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL FACTS OF AMERICAN HIsTorRY. 


AUGUST. 

August 1, 1807. Steamboat Clermont, the invention of Robert 
Fulton, made her first voyage up the Hudson. 

August 2, 1813. Battle of Fort Stephenson, Ohio. 

August 3, 1492. Columbus sailed from Spain. 1795, 1,000 In- 
dian chiefs and warriors met the United States commis- 
sioners at Fort Greenville, where a treaty of peace was 
made, and a large tract of land ceded to the government, 
lying in the present states of Indiana and Michigan. 

August 4, 1781. Col. Isaac Hayne of South Carolina executed 
at Charleston. 1862, President Lincoln calls out 300,000 
volunteers to serve for nine months. 

August 5, 1862. Battle of Baton Rouge, La. 1864, Farragut 
enters Mobile Bay. 

August 6, 1662. Philip Pokanoket renews amity with the Plym- 
outh colony. 1780, Battle of Hanging Rock, S. C. 

August 7, 1863. The Sioux Indians defeated. 

August 8, 1864. Fort Gaines taken. 

August 9, 1757. Fort William Henry surrendered to Mont- 
calm. 1862, Battle of Cedar Mountain. 

August 10, 1498. Columbus discovered South America. 1861, 
Battle of Wilson’s Creek ; Union army badly defeated. 

August 11, 1849. Proclamation of the president against the 
marauding expedition to Cuba. 

August 12, 1862. New York rioters tried and convicted. 

August 13,1521. Mexico taken by Cortez. 1780, Gen. Sum- 
ter surprised at Hisling Creek, S. C., by Gen. Tarleton, 

August 14,1756. The French under Montcalm captured Os- 
wego. 1813, American sloop Argus captured by British 
sloop Pelican. 

August 15, 1824. Visit of Lafayette to America. 1850, Cali- 
fornia admitted to the Union. 

August 16, 1777._ Battle of Benningon. 1780, Cornwallis de- 
feats Gen. Gates at Camden, 5S. C. 

August 17, 1814. Alexandria, Va., capitulates to the British. 

August 18, 1587. First English child born in America at 
Reanoke, Va. 

August 19, 1812. American frigate Constitution captured by 
the British frigate Guerr:ére. 

August 20, 1794. Indians defeated by Wayne. 

August 21, 1812. Fort Detroit taken. 

August 22,1776. The British land on Long Island. 1863, At- 
tack on the ruins of Fort Sumter repulsed. 

August 23, 1846. Annexation of Mexico to the United States. 

August 24, 1814. City of Washington captured by the British, 
and public edifices burned. 

August 25, 1862. The Federals surprised at Bristoe Station, Va. 


August 26, 1861. Expedition under Gen. Wool left Fortress * 


Monroe for North Carolina. 

August 27, 1664. New Amsterdam surrendered by the Dutch 
to the English. 1758, Fort Frontenac taken by Brad- 
street. 1776, Battle of Long Island. 

August 28, 1864. Postal car service begun on the Iowa division 
of the Chicago and Northwestern railroad. 

August 29, 1861. Confederates surrender the ports command- 
ing the entrance to Pamlico and Albemarle sounds, so 
giving the Unionists a foothold in North Carolina. 1862, 
Second battle of Bull Run. 

August 30, 1856. Fight in Kansas between the Pro-slavery and 
Abolitionist parties. 

August 31, 1682. Delaware granted to William Penn by the 
Duke of York. 
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Quiet Hours w= 


m Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, ttc vnly 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight lo the waste-basket. 


Prize Puzzve. 
309.—QUOTATIONS TO BE IDENTIFIED. 

It is easy enough for many persons to correctly cite quota- 
tions, but to as accurately and promptly name their authors or 
the works in which they appear, is a task less easy of accom- 
plishment; even quite familiar selections may prove very diffi- 
cult to locate. Try it. The fifty quotations given below have 
been taken from the works of forty-one different authors. 

The child is father of the man. 
Here lies one, whose name was writ in water. 
God helps those who help themselves. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange for Deity offended. 
Friends, such as we desire, are dreams and fables. 
Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world! 
Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate. 
Yon moon! have you done something wrong in Heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 
Love he comes, and love he tarries, 
Just as fate or fancy carries. 
A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
O give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
A daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe and debonair. 
The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
But wooden folks would need ha’ wooden things t’ handle. 
There’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace. 
My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
But the silence was unbroken, 
And the darkness gave no token. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
and lies down to pleasant dreams. 
The weakest goes to the wall. 
For love is Heaven, and Heaven is love. 


Sy ave 


Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 
I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellowmen. 
The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 
Trust no future, however pleasant. 


32. He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 

novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse. 

And grief may bide an evening guest, 

But joy shall come with early light. 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 

Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

My noonday walks He shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend. 

Earth hath no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 

Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 

The world was all before them where to choose. 

They are never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts. 

As for the women, though we scorn and flout ’em, 

We may live with, but cannot live without ’em. 

To live in hearts we leave behind, is not to die. 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

That makes simplicity a grace. 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

Ah well ! for us all some sweet hope lies 

Deeply buried from human eyes. 

Ay, call it holy ground, the soil where first they trod. 

No star ever rose and set, without influence somewhere. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

The Devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 

Bread is the staff of life. 


Three prizes are offered for answers: For the first correct 
list of the names of the authors and the works in which each 
quotation is found, $3; for the second correct naming of the 
authors and works, one year’s subscription to Goop House- 
KEEPING; for the first correct naming of the authors simply, 
any one of the eleven bound volumes of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Number each answer to correspond with the numbered quo- 
tation, locating each of the latter as definitely as possible by 
chapter or section, but do not copy the quotations. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, August 22,91. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on separate sheets. 


PrRIzE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
306.—A PUZZLE OF PROVERBS. 

Proverbs puzzles are not quite as popular as “literary din- 
ners ” or ‘* hidden names,”’ but they serve to furnish a variety, 
and have their admirers. 

‘The two prizes offered for discoveries of the five proverbs in 
Prize Puzzle No. 306, have been won as follows: /irs¢—one 
year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING—Mrs. G. 5S. 
Morgan of Buffalo, N. Y.; Second—any one of the eleven 
bound volumes of Goop HousEKEEPING—Mary A. Parsons of 
Washington, D. C. 

1. 
**Once on a ¢ime, a youth and maid, 
Chatting and laughing, by the gate, 
Stood, on a summer even’-tide, 
Seeming for some one there to wait. 
For moments, yea, for hours, they stood, 
Feeling mo weariness or chill ;— 
For aught I know, my little man, 
They may be idly chatting still ! 
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Il. 
“? Tts said, (and may, perchance, be true,) 
Though mot a word to me she wrote, 
That, by and by, ¢#e prudent youth 
Laid round her neck his own warm coat. 
The truth of ¢#az | cannot tell, 
For Gossip makes mistakes, you know; 
But for the trutn of THIS I vouch— 
The man was very loth to go! 
Ill. 
“* 7s many a day since summer fled, 
’Tis but a thing of memory now, 
How, on that Jong, sweet moonlit eve, 
Up through the /ame came Mary’s cow. 
The bell tha? broke the silence sweet 
Has \ong since ceased its silver ‘tinkle’; 
No longer by the garden gate, 
Turning, she sees the fire-flies twinkle! 
Iv. 
“ But though ’tis sad a tale to tell, 
So dad that tears are gathering slowly, 
’Tis the deginning I have told— 
Don’t cry till you have heard it wholly! 
It makes me laugh to see the sigh 
That all for naught a heart is rending; 
Be good, one little minute more, 
And you shall hear a lovely ending 
v. 
‘*And you will then give Auntie Jraise 
For telling you, this wintry day, 
What happened af# the garden gate 
That summer night, so far away ; 
And thankful be for all the gifts 
Life freely gives you, cear, to spend ;— 
’Twas ‘Mamma-Mary’ a¢the gate, 
And * Papa-John’—and that’s the end!” 
1. Time and tide wait for no man. 
2. ’Tis not the coat that makes the man. 
3. It’s a long lane that has no turning. 
4. A bad beginning makes a good ending. 
5. Praise day at night, and life at the end.—Fvom the German. 


The following answers were furnished by other competitors; 
whether proverbs or not proverbs, is not clear: 
2. ’Tis the prudent youth that makes the man. 
Freely spend, and that’s the end. 
Be thankful for all the gifts life freely gives. 
Give for the summer, and spend at the end. 
Thankful be for the gifts life gives you to spend. 


ww 


310.—Twenty Hidden Towns in One State. 
B + —, July 8, 1891. 


Dear Alfred: 

Weare glad you will be in through August and Sep- 
tember. You will ride, sail, go fishing, and, for variety, take 
a Turkish bath every Saturday. If you come by boat, as soonas 
you get into port, land on Taylor’s wharf, and I’ll meet you. 
Hold Enos and Isabel fast till I say let go. Tell Lew I stoned 
raisins for his birthday loaf, and I shall invite the little lady 
with—shall I say red? no—auburn locks to come and help eat 
it. Charles Tonkey has his brewery established. Cynthia 
says her money will yield a good profit; surely pleasant bev- 
erages will be free—port and sherry subject to tax. Julius is 
still in South America, somewhere on the Oronoco. The 
climate is charming there, and this spring field and flower are 
unusually attractive. And our yard, too, is greener than 
usual, and just now a dove really plucks the tender blades of 
grass. We have no late news from Pensacola. Irga is send- 
ing for styles that are new! Portland ladies are posted as to 
the latest styles. Cousin Ola Monson is coming home. Gus 
will turn errand boy while you are here. We are to have hart 
for dinner on Jack’s birthday; you call it deer in Grenada. 
Here’s Rob; he comes to bang—or I should say slam—the 
doors and wake Gene. Do you know, the prospect is good for 


my soon being busy with something beside our old town 
affairs? We expect Cliff to-night; you may remember that he 
is the cousin who quotes so flippantly from I Corinthians. 
You will be glad to learn that Winnifred is still with us and 
much improved in health. 

Affectionately, 


311.—Another Old Riddle. 
In days of old there lived one, 
As Scripture doth relate, 
To whom God gave the full command, 
While in this mortal state, 
That he should speak and should reprove, 
And show to man his sin. 
He lived and died without a fault, 
Yet never rose again ; 
And no redemption shall he have, 
Nor happiness obtain, 
And never shall he see the place 
Where righteous ones remain. 


The lady who furnishes this Riddle says: ‘‘I have never 
been able to learn the answer; perhaps some of the wise read- 
ers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING can furnish it.”” 


312.—Bible Questions. 
1. Who had a bedstead of tron? e 
2. Who are now the children of Abraham? 
3. Who offered his own son as a burnt-offering to Chemosh? 


4. Where do we read that the mountains shall drop sweet 
wine ? 

5. Which of the tribes of Israel handled the pen of the 
writer? 

6. Where in the Bible do we find a law apparently in favor 
of woman’s rights? 


7. Who said, ‘‘ Go, do all that is in thine heart, for the Lord 
is with thee”? 


8. Whosaid, ‘* Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust 
and ashes ”’? 


g. The ages of only two women are given in the Bible; who 
are they, and what were their ages ? 
313.—The Painter. 
So fond is 1 and 2 ot 3 and 4 and 5, 
How doth 1 2 to excel e’er strive, 
Working with earnest 1 2 34 5 
As though his 3 4 5 were verily his wife. 
His fame shall ring through 2 3 4 5 6; 
Mankind on him admiring gaze shall fix ; 
With his1 23 shall12 1234 
5 6 2 praise from every frienda'ive 
When1r2 135 6come to rest his soul 
In his old age beside his happy who/e. K. 


314.—A Half-Square. 
Inclined to defer, 


02000000 

To devise, 0000000 

Liable to err, 000000 

Active, 00000 

Baked clay, e000 

Undivided, 

A prefix, 

PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Nos. 150, 152. 


304.—A Rebus. 
Answer—Cleanliness is next to godliness. 


307.—Bible Questions. 

Answers—t. Jabin, king of Canaan (Judges iv: 2, 3); 2. Caleb 
(Judges i: 20, Joshuaxv: 14); 3. Micah iii: 12, Jeremiah xxvi: 18; 
4. ‘‘the house of Jacob,” (Isaiah lviii: 11, Jeremiah xxxi: 12). 

Correctly answered by Elizabeth C. Hegeman, Laurel, Del., 
and ‘“‘ H. M. A.,”” New Haven, Ct. 
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Lamb's Essays. 

Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, whose ability as a writer 
is well known to readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, has 
selected and annotated this “biographical study,” which 
D. Lothrop Company of Boston publish. The book fills a 
new field, and will be welcomed. It supplies a need that 
every lover of Charles Lamb must have felt as, in frequent 
perusals of the Essays, he has again and again halted in 
query at some reference to place or person not to be made 
clear by the text. Miss Hanscom has, with much patience 
and no little research, hunted out the meaning of all these 
references and uncertain names, and, in a series of notes 
and annotations, has thoroughly made clear all the more 
famous essays of the immortal Elia. She has also intro- 
duced the collection with an admirable sketch of the life 
of Charles Lamb, and has prefaced each essay with a 
selection from some one of his best biographers, explana- 
tory of or bearing upon the essay. The best of the essays 
have been selected by Miss Hanscom, preference natu- 
rally being given to those that seem to stand most in need 
of annotation and explanation. The volume is presented 
in new, clear type, and in plain but attractive style—in- 
deed, it is just such a book in appearance as would have 
been given welcome and praise by the genial author with 
whose writings it deals, It is published at $1.25 in gilt 
top, or $1.50 full gilt. 

A Queer Family. 

“A Queer Family,” by Effie W. Merriam, author of 
“ Pards,” might well have been entitled “ Bob,” for that 
was the cognomen of the hero, who “didn’t have any 
more names.” It is the story of a party of street waifs in 
a large city, who have joined their fortunes, or lack of 
fortunes, tor mutual interest; in short, they form a sort of 
miniature codperative society. Their experiences and 
adventures are given in their own language, which while 
not as polished as that of Addison, is very expressive and 
conveys their meaning very forcibly. The author shows 
by many little touches that she is a close observer of boys 
and girls, and introduces some noble characters, especially 
* Bob,” whose manliness and generosity appeal strongly 
to the sympathy of the reader. The story is pathetic, 
amusing, lively and wholesome. Mrs. Merriam is of a 
highly imaginative, sympathetic temperament; and her 
stories, sketches and comments are characterized by orig- 
inality, brightness and human feeling. They entertain 
and edify; amuse and arouse; incite and inspire in the 
noblest sense. Published in a neat, cloth-bound volume, 
at $1, by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Business Openings for Girls. 

A handy 12mo volume from the pen of Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, is published by D. Lothrop Company of Boston, 
at seventy-five cents in cloth binding. In these days 
when young ladies are coming to fill so many positions in 
business, it is an excellent work for any girl to peruse be- 
fore making her final decision. In the little volume that 
Mrs. White has prepared, she talks in a familiar way 
about many of the ways in which girls and women may 
find oceupation, subsistence and some profit. She tells of 
the way in which success may be achieved by girls as 
saleswomen and cashgirls, as dressmakers, newspaper 
workers, stenographers and typewriters, home workers at 


marketable preserves and pickles, guides and shoppers, 
professional menders, real estate brokers, insurance and 
advertising agents, and piano and organ tuners. Here is 
a wide range for opportunity and action, and through all 
the key note is, Be faithful and master your duties. The 
purpose of the book is admirable, and its method of treat- 
ment commendable. 


Directory of Exchanges for Woman's Work. 

All who are interested in the question of woman’s work 
(and they are legion) will welcome this little book from the 
pen of Frank Asa Lincoln, which, in the author’s words, 
is designed for the women of America, and is a very 
complete and creditable handbook of the subject to which 
itis devoted. It gives not only a history of the move- 
ment which evolved the “ Exchange,” and of the organi- 
zations in detail, but presents a complete directory, with 
full explanations of the methods of dealing with them; 
giving also information as to their object, the kinds of 
goods available, etc., with such practical suggestions as a 
careful study of the matter has prompted. The book is 
published by F. A Lincoln & Co., Springfield, Mass., at 
fifteen cents per copy, and is from the Goop House- 
KEEPING press. 


Intimations of Eternal Life. 

The author, Caroline C. Leighton, in the preface of this 
little work, states that having been separated from schools, 
churches and libraries for a long period, she is very much 
impressed upon returning to a center of thought, with the 
amount of skepticism which has crept in among sacred 
things. With her thought aroused by conditions so dif- 
ferent from those of her early days, she has investigated 
the subject of a future existence, and has examined and 
quotes many conflicting statements from scientific and 
eligious authorities. Her deductions and speculations 
while searching for the truth, are given in a clear and con- 
cise form and will interest those engaged in the study of 
the great question of the future life. Cloth, seventy-five 
cents. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Good Night Poetry. 

This little volume, which Ginn & Co. of Boston publish, 
is compiled by Wendell P. Garrison, and is indicated on 
the title page as “A parent’s assistant in moral disci- 
pline.” It was first published four years ago under the 
title “ Bedside Poetry,” and will rank high with compila- 
tions of this sort. It embraces upward of eighty selec- 
tions, in all of which the moral sentiment is strong, and 
many of the best writers are represented. The book 
comprises 143 pages, and is well made, being bound in 
the two shades of cloth just now popular. 


Ishmael; or, In the Depths. 

This is a volume in the uniform edition of Mrs. E. D. 
E. N. Southworth’s novels, published by the firm of T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Originally published 
in the New York Ledger, under the title of “ Self-made: 
or, Out of the Depths,” this novel proved one of the most 
popular of the many produced by its author, and was, in 
fact, her favorite among the productions of her pen. It is 
of the class of stories that may well be encouraged, since 
it is pure and helpful in its teachings, as well as charming 
in style. 


His HeEART’s DELIGHT. By Lady Maude Rutledge, 
author of ‘‘ My Lady’s Master.” Peterson’s Twenty-five 
Cent Library. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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“Wearing shoes is my business,” said a woman the 
other day. “It began in this way: A schoolmate of 
mine had the good luck to marry a wealthy man. She 
had always suffered from tender feet, and at school I used 
to break in her new shoes for her by wearing them a few 
days. Stretching on a last won’t serve the same end, be- 
cause a last cracks, without softening the leather; there’s 
nothing like the tread of the foot to do that. 

“Well, when my friend married, she insisted on my ac- 
cepting from her a trifle for breaking in her shoes. I 
named fifty cents a pair. There were other women to 
whom she mentioned her idea, and about half a dozen, 
who wore the same number as I do, gave me their custom. 
Gradually my queer little business increased, so by the 
time my daughters grew up I never had to buy shoes for 
them or myself, and I often employ girls outside when my 
customers’ sizes do not fit any of us. 


“I keep the buttons on the shoes in addition to stretch- 
ing them when new. I charge ten cents for putting the 
buttons on, no matter how many or how few there may be 
to replace. I also brush and put shoe polish on them. 
The charge for this is twenty-five cents, and the shoes are 
sent to me and called for. For years, I think, I stood alone 
inthe business, but now the visiting maid includes the 
care of shoes in her duties, so that, but for having my 
own patronesses, she would cut the ground from under 
my always new-shod feet.”"—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


What is Worsted? 

A woolen yarn is soft and fluffy, while a worsted yarn is 
hard and firm, possessing a much greater tensile strength. 
In the woolen yarn the fibres are tangled andecrossed, and 
drawing is avoided as much as possible in preparing the 
raw material for spinning, so as to leave the natural curva- 
ture of the fibres undisturbed, and afford the greatest 
freedom of action to the felting quality of the wool. In 
worsted yarns the object is to obliterate the felting quality 
and to secure elongation and parallel arrangement of the 
fibres. In the early days of the manufacture the best re- 
sults were only attainable in worsted yarns from long- 
fibred fleece. The English wools are commonly called 
combing wools for this reason, and it was the possession 
of this fleece of an unrivaled quality which made England 
the birthplace of the worsted manufacture, and has kept 
it at the front in this process. One of the results of 
improved machinery has been to remove any distinction 
between woolens and worsteds, based upon the difference 
between the wools employed in the two processes. Short 
wool of merino blood can now be combed as successfully 
as the longer staple. The processes of treatment, how- 
ever, continue to differ radically. This difference, as 
already seen, is primarily created by the introduction of 
the combing machine, an instrument unknown to the wool 
manufacture proper.—Popular Science Monthly. 

Abbreviated Carelessness. 

Between ten and fifteen thousand misdirected, un- 
stamped, not addressed, and otherwise unmailable letters 
are sent to Washington every Friday from the New York 
post office. Hundreds of letters are stamped, but not 
directed; as many more are not stamped. Every one who 


writes a letter should be careful to make the address 
plain and easy to read. Of course it is much easier for 
those who sort and send letters to have legible inscrip- 
tions to read; but it is far more important to the 
sender, than to any one else, that the letters should go, not 
be detained by a puzzling superscription. Does any one 
make a small a and go very much alike? Then such a one 
should not use the abbreviations for California and Colo- 
rado, but write out the whole word. The same rule ap- 
plies to the abbreviations “ Me.” and “ Mo.,” * Miss.” and 
Peon.” aad “Tem.,” “ Pa.” and “Va,” “Ce.” 
and “Vt.,” “N.C.,” “D.C.,” and others. To be con- 
siderate to others and try to help instead of hinder their 
work, is a mark of good breeding; but in this case care- 
fulness is necessary to one’s own convenience.—Zoston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Edison's First Marriage. 

The story of Edison’s first marriage shows how com- 
pletely he is dominated by the experimenting fever. He 
had never thought of getting married, but when some of 
his friends urged upon him the advisability of taking a 
wife he assented, and said that if they would find a nice 
girlhe would marry her. He finally picked out a pleasant- 
faced girl from his factory and asked her to marry him. 
She consented, and Edison agreed to leave his beloved 
laborat ory for a day’s weddingtrip. On the way from the 
chapel in which they were married, to the railway station, 
the carriage passed the laboratory. The temptation was 
too much. Edison stopped the carriage, and telling the 
bride that he would follow her to the station in time to 
catch the train, he plunged into some experiment that had 
occurred to him during the church services. Hour after 
hour passed. The poor bride waited all the afternoon in 
the station, and was then driven back to the house. It 
was eleven o'clock at night before his assistants could tear 
Edison away from his laboratory and get him home. 
When he is at work, Edison loses all count of time. He 
will keep the whole establishment on a rush for hours at 
a stretch, and seem astonished when any one hints that it 
might be well to get something to eat; he is capable of 
working a!] day and night without showing fatigue.—CAz- 
cago Journal. 


Preserving Flowers and Ferns. 

Take very fine sand, wash it perfectly clean, and when 
dry sift it through a fine sieve into a pan. When the sand 
is deep enough to hold the flowers in an upright position, 
take some more sifted sand and carefully cover them. A 
spoon is a good thing to take for this as it fills in every 
chink and cranny without breaking or bending the leaves. 
When the pan is filled solidly, leave the flowers to dry 
for several days. It is a good plan to warm the sand in 
the oven before using it, as the flowers will then dry more 
thoroughly. In taking the sand off, great care must be 
taken not to break the leaves, as they are now dry and 
brittle. Pansies preserved in this way will keep their 
shape and brilliancy of color all winter; and many other 
flowers can be equally successfully treated—anything, in 
fact, where the fuli pressure cf the sand comes on both 
sides of the leaf; otherwise they will shrivel. To fill in 
flowers with cup-like shapes it is better tolay them on the 
sand and with a small spoon fill in and around each flower. 
Ferns when preserved in this way have a more natural look 
than when pressed, and the maiden-hair fern looks almost 
as wellas when itis freshly gathered.—New York Tribune. 
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The Fallacy of Fish and Brain. 

Asaresult of personal experience, 1 may state that 
some years since I lived for a period of forty days, so 
far as what is called solid food is concerned, solely on 
fish, with, of course, the addition of bread (no potatoes 
were eaten during the period.) I discovered, before the 
forty days had expired, that fish was not the staff of life. 

In the course of my experiment I not only lost flesh 
but also energy, nor did I feel my head clearer or my 
thoughts and feelings more alert than when subsisting on 
more varied food. Whilst living upon fish only, one 
feels “* a want,” a craving for ‘‘something you don’t 
know what ”—that is to say, you cannot give a name to 
your desires; nor does the feeling wear off as you con- 
tinue the dietary; at all events, in my case “custom 
came not to the rescue.” 

One popular fallacy in connection with fish may be 
noticed, namely, the oft-repeated assertion that the eating 
of that particlar food increases brain-power. No one 
who has studied the subject can possibly believe the 
assertion. A man might eat a huge portion of fish every 
day of his life, and on the day of his death, if the quantity 
of phosphorous (the brain invigorator) consumed were to 
become visible, it would not amount to more than might 
probably suffice to tip a couple of lucifer matches. Com- 
munities have existed that lived almost solely on fish, but 
these ichthyophagists were certainly not famous for in- 
tellectual attainments. Nor are our fisher villages, in 
many of which much fish is presumably consumed, the 
seats of any great amount of brain-power. None of our 
fisher-folks are remarkable for genius, or even what is 
called common sense; their views of life and its re- 
sponsibilities being shrouded in a haze of superstition, 
which they lack sufficient strength of mind to see through. 

No fishing community, so far as is known to the writer, 
has given to the worlda great man. Men of mark— 
poets, preachers, lawyers, warriors, philosophers and 
physicians—have emanated, in Scotland at any rate, from 
all classes except the fishing classes.— 7emple Bar. 


Potted Beef and Ham. 

Some old recipes for both: Slice thinly four pounds of 
lean raw beef. Beat the slices with arolling pin. Sprinkle 
over them about a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, a 
saltspoonful of mace (or more if you are fond of this 
flavor). Season the meat highly with salt and pepper, 
add about a pinch of cayenne; leave the meat ina cold 
place in this spice, turning it once or twice. Put it then 
in ajar. Add water enough to cook it, but not enough to 
cover it. Tie a piece of thick brown paper over it, cover 
it with a plate, and let it stand in a slow oven for eight or 
ten hours, where it will cook slowly. Let the meat get 
cold in the jar after cooking to a shred, then pound it toa 
paste, using a little of the gravy. Pack the meat in jars, 
the little Scotch or English marmalade jars being very 
nice for this purpose. Pour a little melted butter over 
the jar, and set it away to get cold. It will keep for some 
time in a cold place. When served it should be taken out 
of the jar whole, and cut in thin slices with a sharp knife. 

For potted ham, take two pounds of lean ham and half 
a pound ot fat ham. Mince it and pound it to a paste. 
Season it with a teaspoonful of powdered mace, a quarter 
of a nutmeg and a saltspoonful of cayenne pepper. Press 


this mixture closely into little jars. Tie brown paper 
over each. Set them ina pan of hot water and let them 
cook slowly for three-quarters of an hour; then take 
them out and press down the contents as tightly as you 
can and cover each with clarified lard. If you wish the 
potted beef devilled, use a little extra cayenne and adda 
little good ** devil” sauce to the gravy, so says the Eng- 
lish recipe.—Mew York Tribune. 


Egg Cooking by Machinery. 

An ingenious little European device for cooking eggs 
is made in the shape of a box which contains a tin drum 
hermetically sealed and filled with a fluid that does not 
change. The drum, hung upon its axis, describes a semi- 
circle to the right. The balls that belong to the mechan- 
ism are placed in corresponding openings, and from these 
are passed into a cup-shaped cavity on the outer surface of 
the drum. The fluid contained in the latter prevents the 
drum from turning too rapidly, and it flows very slowly 
from one to the other of the various peculiarly connected 
chambers. 

By throwing the ball into the deeper or shallower of 
the cups the time of the rotation is regulated. When 
these cavities reach the bottom the ball drops out on a 
bell underneath. After the signal has been given the 
ball rolls back to its original cup, and the mechanism 
adjusts itself anew. When the machine is to be used 
again, the lever shown on the outside of the box is turned 
for a moment to the left. 

Both hard and soft-boiled eggs can be cooked by this 
ingenious regulator. It is very easily manipulated. As 
soon as the eggs have been put into the boiling water, 
one of the little balls, which come with every machine, is 
thrown into one of the openings on top. The openings 
are marked “soft” or “ hard.” The eggs will have boiled 
the proper length of time when the bell gives the signal.— 
American Artisan. 


Terrapin Farming. 

In the vicinity of Morehead City, N.C., the big “ log- 
gerhead ” turtle are taken by diving, to avoid injuring 
them with spears and so diminishing their market value. 
The fisherman paddles along in his boat until he sees one 
of the great tortoises swimming or crawling over the 
bottom, upon which he immediately plunges in after it. 
He grabs the front end of the top shell with one hand 
and the back end with the other, turning the head of the 
animal upward. The turtle at once rises to the surface, 
bringing its captor with it. A very big one will often 
succeed in making its escape, through sheer strength and 
unmanageableness. If the water is deep, the diver steers 
the turtle to a shoal spot and there secures it.—Mew 
York Sun. 

Pineapple Water Ice. 

Cut a good-sized pineapple in two; put one-half away 
for further use, leaving the other half neat and clean; cut 
it into small pieces, place them ina mortar and pound 
them to pulp, add one-half pound powdered sugar and 
pound again a little longer. Transfer the whole intoa 
vessel, squeeze the juice of three lemons, then pour ina 
quart of cold water; mix well together, strain through a 
fine sieve or butter cloth into your freezer, adding two 
whites of eggs well beaten to astiff froth, well stirred 
together; cover with the lid of your freezer and finish the 
same as freezing ice cream. Time to take to freeze, fifteen 
minutes.— 7he Chef. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue ot GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with GooD HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many ot these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HovuSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some dDen- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent, must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note: 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS.., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of #'are—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contributicn is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does notgnecessarily imply that it 
isnot meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
ofa different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
itsnon-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


_ That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
im case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
Communications. Ali manuscript unaccompanied with return 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping ** until called for.” 


AUGUST. 


“ The full ripe corn is bending 
In waves of golden light ; 
The new-mown hay is sending 
Its sweets upon the night ; 
The breeze is softly sighing, 
To cool the parched flowers : 
The rain, to see them dying, 
Weeps forth its gentle showers.” 


“ The full ripe corn is bending,” even while the echoes 
of our songs of midsummer gladness are still faintly heard 
in the distance, as the boatmen on the river of Time 
float down the stream that gathers volumes of days, and 
weeks, and months, and years, as it goes on its ceaseless 
way to waters eternal. 

The passage of the midsummer days have been all too 
quickly made. We have, seemingly, only witnessed the 
advent of June, with its rose-wreaths and other early 
floral beauties, and welcomed the flowery blossoming ex- 
hibits of July. With the eye still unsatisfied in gazing at 
the wealth of beauty and adornment, which nature spreads 
so lavishly around us in season, we come, almost, unan- 
nounced to the early summer harvestings of the field, to 
the gatherings of the fruitage of the vine and the bringing 
in of the growths of another rapidly passing season. 

With the coming of August a shade of sadness creeps 
in and rests on the shortening hours of the numbered days. 
Autumn is now a next-door neighbor, and the forerunner 
of the bleak season of winter comes near, when the com- 
forts and enjoyments of outdoor life must be exchanged 
for those within. We must soon say good-bye, for a 
season, to the pleasures had from walks afield; to the 
restful hours of vacation days; to summer sports and 
pastimes. But there is comfort and cheer, even under 
these gathering shades of sadness, in the thought that 
they will lift again as the season changes, and autumn, 
in turn, comes up with its wealth of substantial field- 
fruitage and its glowing colors in valley and on hillside, 
and along the tree-lined thoroughfares of the busy, bust- 
ling town, when yielding to the embrace of the frost-king, 
at the coming of a new winter’s reign. 

Then, let us bear in mind that even when the summer 
is past and the harvest is ended, all is not lost that goes 
to make up the sum of life enjoyment. Although 


** Stern winter bears a dirge-like sound,” 


the dirge of the dying year is not as if there were no life 
beyond; no resurrection of spring and summer seasons. 

When the days are shortest and darkest, the elements 
of joy and gladness are not wanting, if we will but seek 
them out and bring them into close communion with our 
lives. Thanksgiving Day festivities, the Harvest Home 
of the year; Christmastide, with its joyful message of 
“ Peace on Earth, Good-will to Men;” the Hailand Fare- 
wells at the parting of the ways, when the Old Year goes 
out to give place to a New Year heir apparent; to fire- 
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side evening entertainments; to social gatherings of 
neighbors and friends. Ah, indeed, all is not lost when 
frowning skies and chilling blasts come to us in their 


season. 
“‘ Every season hath its pleasures ; 


Spring may boast her flowery prime, 
Yet the vineyards’s ruby treasures 
Brighten Autumn’s sob’rer time.”’ 

So, whether it be summer or winter, whether August or 
December, whether in sun or storm, in field or at fireside, 
contentment with the lot that falls to us will make our 
ways pleasant and enable us to give hearty welcome to 
the seasons as they come and go, whether the one nearest 
at hand be that of June or December, if we may only 

“* Fear not for the future, weep not for the past.” 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Although we have substantial evidence in abundance, 
of the good that Goop HOUSEKEEPING is doing in the 
Homes of the World, 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strands,”’ 


we are gratified to know that it is also doing excellent 
missionary work a little nearer home, where such efforts 
are sadly needed, as are briefly referred to in the following 
note: 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The article on W. D. Howells, in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
June, is very interesting and very true. I wish I could show 
you a couple of characteristic and very amusing letters I have 
from Mr. Howells, and I also wish you could know how very 
much your magazine is appreciated in a far-away mountain 
region of Mexico, by a woman who is learning to read English 
out of it,and to whom I send my copy. I wish some of the 
“natives ’’ on this island* would take in and read Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, perhaps we might then be able to procure some 
‘riz’? bread, and other edibles less injurious to the human 
digestive organs than the always present “buttermilk” or 
“sody ”’ bread. Very truly yours, S. E. B. 


One of our poetical contributors sends us two para- 
graphs, in prose, but far more practical than prosy, giving 
useful information which many a housewife will be glad 
to possess. Of such is the kingdom of household knowl- 
edge and domestic usefulness and such are always wel- 
comed at Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s Table of Contributors: 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

How many of your readers know that a needle, threaded 
from the opposite end from the one broken from the spool, will 
keep the thread from knotting? It is worth remembering 
when sewing a long seam, when, if time is limited, “snarls” 
are especially annoying. 


Do children know that window glass, laid in a deep dish of 
water (or pail), can be cut under water with scissors, in almost 
any shape desired? Of course, not cut like paper, but it can 
be chipped round, or square, or heart-shaped, to make tiny 
locxets, charms, watches, etc., very delightful to the childish 
eye, if a picture is pasted on corresponding sides of two, of like 
pattern, and bound together by blue ribbon around the edge, 
and a ribbon chain for the neck. I wore many of these in my 
childhood, made for me by my mother. a. c. W. 

Boston, MASs. 


*Seal Harbor, Me. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits oF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANcy. 


One way to commit suicide is to eat canned lobster in 
hot weather. 


People who always eat in a hurry invariably suffer from 
indigestion at leisure. 


“ Carving a chicken,” remarked the police captain, “is 
like raiding opium dens; the main thing is to locate 
the joints.” 

An earnest advocate of hotel keeping on the European 
plan very truly says that the big American hotel, which 
serves what is called a regular dinner, is compelled be- 
forehand to prepare most of the dishes, which are kept 
warm until called for, and, while they make a big show 
on the bill of fare under French names, they are never as 
good as if cooked to order. 


A RIDDLE. 

As white as milk, and ’tisn’t milk; 

As green as grass, and ’tisn’t grass; 

As red as blood, and ’tisn’t blood; 

As black as ink, and ’tisn't ink. 
Answer—The early stages of a blackberry.—.Votes and 
Queries. 

THE DUSTPAN ON THE STAIRS. 


She was a housemaid, tall and slim, 
A well-conducted, modest girl ; 
Her dress was always neat and trim, 
She never sported fringe or curl. 
She did her work, and kept her mind 
Intent upon her household cares ; 
One fault alone there was to find— 
She left her dustpan on the stairs. 


She loved her mistress very much, 
She held her master in respect; 
Her grief the hardest heart would touch 
When they'd occasion to correct ; 
But still, in spite of all they said— 
In spite of scolding and of prayers— 
Ah, me! to what at last it led— 
She left her dustpan on the stairs. 


One morn while breakfasting below, 
And glancing at the Morning Post, 

She heard a wild and sudden “Oh!” 
That made her drop her buttered toast, 

She heard a heavy fall—and groans ; 
The master, taken unawares, 

Had slipped and broken several bones— 
She’d left the dustpan on the stairs. 


They sent for doctors by the score, 
They fetched in haste Sir Andrew Clarke; 
But master’s sufferings soon were o’er— 
That night he sat in Charon’s bark. 
Now in a cell at Colney Hatch 
A gibbering housemaid groans and glares, 
And tries with trembling hands to snatch 
A ghostly dustpan from the stairs. 


MORAL. 


Ye housemaids who this tale may read, 
Remember, backs are hard to mend, 
And injured noses freely bleed, 
And falls may cause untime'y end; 
Your masters are but mortal men, 
A neck once broken naught repairs. 
O think of this, ye housemaids, when 
You leave the dustpan on the stairs. 
—London Referee. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Pretty much every mother will turn from the frontis- 
piece in this number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING with a 
little pang at the heart, as she recalls the time when her 
“baby boy ” made his first visit to a barber’s “ cruel ” chair. 

Miss Parloa’s “ Eighth Morning ” in the kitchen covers 
a variety of culinary operations, and to read her graphic 
narrative and explicit directions, it certainly seems that it 
would be easy enough to have a most pleasing banquet 
every time the family is gathered about the table; and so 
it would if— 

That story of a layer cake, which Mattie W. Baker tells 
so well, under the title of ‘“‘A Cooking Contest,” carries a 
moral—several of them, in fact; for it is a time-honored 
aphorism that “ selfishness always defeats itself.” 

The current article on “ Company Giving and Receiv- 
ing ” very naturally deals with * Midsummer Festivities,” 
when the lawn, the river, the woods or the lakes attract, 
and the pure air of the outdoor world is so grateful and 
so generally enjoyed. Sara Sedgwick’s article goes pretty 
thoroughly over the entire field, and gives many desirable 
suggestions as to the comforts for.the inner and the outer 
man or woman. The lawn gathering or the more formal 
outing up to the camping party receives attention. 

Helen Russell gives her attention to “ Oil Stoves,” and 
avery warm plea she makes for “this much-used and 
sometimes abused article of household service.” It is 
quite possible that some of the readers who have had 
trouble with their stoves may find assistance from her 
story of experience. 

Is there any substitute for natural gumption ?— “ Yankee 
gumption,” Ella Beecher Gittings calls it in her sketch 
descriptive of ‘‘ Mrs. Chick’s Economies.” 

In the domestic realm, when all other subjects grow 
stale, and other problems lose their interest, there will 
remain the perennial “servant question.” Of course a 
topic of so much importance cannot be ignored by Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and this month Ellen Battelle Dietrick 
tries her hand at the solution, her conclusion being 
summed up in the proposition that “to reform the mis- 
tresses would scem to be the most urgent part of the 
loudly-called-for domestic improvement.” We seem to 
have heard whisperings of this sort before. 

“The Chamber of Peace,” which Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom pictures—how grateful and restful it seems, 
even in reading the suggestions which she presents; and 
those of us who are often the guest—how much we wish 
that it might be more common than it is. 

“Sick-room Suggestions” must always hold a promi- 
nent place in a magazine devoted to the varied interests 
of the family, and those offered by Annie L. Hannah and 
Mary Fisher Bosson in this number are “ seasonable and 
sensible.” 

A good many painstaking housewives will be very glad 
that Martha Newton lived many miles from a grocery 


store, as they profit by her accidental discovery in jelly 
making, the secret of which she cheerfully imparts for 
their benefit. 

The paper on “ Decorative Painting ” for the present 
issue of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING treats of making an Ivo- 
rine cover for a birthday gift book, and a design for felt 
tidy of inlaid work. 

“What is chicory, any way?” The question is an- 
swered in the valuable paper on “ Household Table 
Drinks,” which not only treats of this principal adulter- 
ant of coffee, but has something to say of the medical 
effects of coffee, and the conditions under which its use 
may be helpful or hurtful. 

Mary M. Todd has another “ Bit of Canadian Home 
Life,” in which she tells many interesting things regard- 
ing the Northland wild fruits—their uses and abuses. 

“ The Princess of Paradise Court ” is acharming story— 
such as Dorothy Deane always tells. Brief, but bright 
as a sunbeam, it has in its three columns the material for 
“a three-volume novel,” and every one will read it. 

Not every one has known the luxury of potatoes baked 
in the ashes; but those who have will experience a cer- 
tain “ watering of the mouth ” as they read what Amanda 
B. Harris has to say about them. 

M. D. Sterling’s “ Snap-shots ” in the field of literature 
will be found varied and interesting as ever. 

It is a very helpful paper which “ A Mother at Home” 
presents on “ What to Do with Sick People.” It is 
never a slight or easy task to properly care for the sick, 
and anything which will help those called at a moment’s 
notice to do so should be welcomed and carefully noted. 

E. F. H. Moore’s paper on “ Foreign Talk and Travel” 
gives certain interesting facts regarding the girls of an 
English cathedral town. 

Two very interesting papers on the culinary part of 
home life are those of Lisette Clayton Hood, on “ Rice,” 
written from a southern stand-point, and “Salad and 
Salad Dressing,” by Frances B. James. Each is accom- 
panied by a number of recipes, which will be welcomed. 

The illustrated paper on “Family Fashions and 
Fancies ”’ will be found of special interest to the ladies this 
month, dealing as it does almost exclusively with under- 
wear, including corsets, and witha glance at the coming 
autumn fashions. 

“ An Old ‘ Young Lady’s Friend,’” as sampled by Ade- 
laide Van Duzcr, presents many things that are quite as 
new at the present day as in the olden times, though 
some of its teachings may have been outgrown. 

Under the general title of “‘ Home Entertainments,” 
Caroline Banting describes a “ Conundrum Banquet,” 
providing the way for a most novel and laughable varia- 
tion of the social line. 

There is more than the usual richness and variety oi 


original verse. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


Ma and Matilda are down by the sea, 

And Tom has gone off a-fishing ; 
Pa comes slowly home to tea, 

And straightway falls to wishing 
That the looked-for days may quickly come 
Of renewal of our Evenings at Home. 

The curtains are down, and the house is kept dark, that 
the flies may not take possession of the house, while the 
family are absent “summering,” but paterfamilias, who 
with the kitchen maid, maid of all work and the family 
cat, remain at home to “take care of things,” when he 
comes in at night, to his lonely “supper, lodging and 
breakfast,” finds that the fly preventatives have not worked 
well during his absence at the counting-room. After 
slapping his bald head until it looks somewhat like a black 
and blue backgammon board, he uses a little domestic 
oath,—“ darn a fly,”"—and remembers a “ statement ” that 
met his eye in a newspaper only a few days before, and 
immediately searches for it as he would for a“ pearl of 
great price,” reads it aloud to himself and vows that he 
will have revenge on his tormentors by having his new- 
found fly prescription prepared for being shaken and 
taken at once. A first, second and third reading were 
necessary before being passed to be engrossed, and thus 
the hero of the hour became deeply engrossed in its read- 
ing, by slow and easy stages, in order that the details of 
the “treatment” might become indelibly fixed in his 
memory. Here is his “recipe”: 

EXPELLING FLIES FROM Rooms. 

It is stated that if two and a half pounds of powdered laurel- 
leaves are macerated or boiled in two gallons of water, until 
their poisonous quality is extracted, and with the solution a 
whitewash is made, by adding as much quick-lime as can be 
slacked in it, and if a room be whitewashed with this prepara- 
tion, flies will not settle on the walls for six months. It is also 
asserted that if paste, made by stirring together one pint of the 
powdered laurel-leaves with one-fourth pint of glycerine, be 
applied to windows and door casings, a room so prepared will 
soon be emptied of flies. Two applications of this paste are 
said to be enough even to keep a kitchen clear of insects for a 
fortnight. There is nothing disagreeable or deleterious to 
human beings in the odor of the wash or paste, though laurel- 
leaves or laurel-water, taken into the stomach, acts as a vio- 
lent poison. 


This resolve having been “signed, sealed and deliv- 
ered” by due authority, expedients for killing time were 
next in order. Quite naturally, an article in the paper 
which he held in his hand, entitled “‘ How Time is Reck- 
oned,” caught his eye and arrested his attention. Then 
making a bold attempt to kill time by a careful perusal 
of the article, slumber came to his aid; and as he was 
sound asleep before half-way through the very interesting 
paper in hand, we give it to our readers entire: 

How TIME Is RECKONED. 

In the present century, when calendars, clocks and watches 
form easy and convenient means of ascertaining the year, day 
and hour that is now before us, it would seem strange to be 
transported to a region where such things were unknown. Yet 
such was the condition of our ancestors—and by no means our 
remotest ancestors, either. We can hardly imagine Such a 
condition at the present time, for were everything of the kind 
blotted from the earth some one would be abie to make a calen- 
dar or clock trom memory alone. Even poor Robinson Crusoe, 


alone on an uninhabited island, and miles from any other per- 
son, had wisdom enough to make a calendar, which, although 
crude, was far more perfect than any in existence for ages after 
the fall of man. Of course, excepting what history tells us, we 
know nothing about ancient peoples, but we are certain that 
man will instinctively grasp the first object that impresses his 
mind or suits his fancy. When Julius Cesar invaded Britain 
he found a fierce and warlike people, whose priests were called 
Druids. These Druids reckoned time by nights, instead of 
months or days; and the events they recorded took place so 
many nights ago. Also, the first explorers of our own country 
found the natives reckoning time by moons. This was cer- 
tainly a more convenient method than.the Druids, and easier 
to remember. Now, as both of these peoples were in or near 
the stone age, which, scientists inform us, our own ancestors 
passed through at some period of their existence, it certainly 
seems as though these two ways must have been the first 
methods of computing time. Years elapsed before man be- 
came somewhat versed in astronomy, and the calendar in some 
imperfect form was introduced. With whom it originated we 
shall never know. One authority gives a crumb of comfort 
and says, “It is very ancient.’”” Undoubtedly it is; for the 
Roman calendar is said to have originated with Romulus, the 
founder of Rome. The Persian calendar is also of ancient 
standing. The calendar in general use at the present day is 
the Julian, so called from Julius Czsar, who reformed the old 
Roman calendar and caused it to assume its present year of 
365 days, with 366 every fourth year. The Jewish calendar is, 
if 1 mistake not, still used by some of the adherents of that 
faith. The need of something to divide the day into periods 
was also early apparent. Some genius living under the cloud- 
less sky of kKgypt noticed the shadows projected by the obe- 
lisks, and has left behind his forgotten name a monument, more 
lasting than the pyramids, in the sun dial. This instrument 
had only been in use a short time when another forgotten 
genius, realizing its value and necessity, improved it by the 
construction of the clepsydra or water clock. From these two 
instruments all modern clocks and watches have sprung. 
These contrivances served to denote the time for more than 
twenty centuries, and, indeed, their reign is not yet entirely 
passed. NMowever, notwithstanding their well-merited pros- 
perity, both had inconveniences which were great drawbacks 
to their utility and a bar to complete success. The sun-dial 
was useless in cloudy weather, and the water in the clepsydra 
ran faster or slower, according to the density of the air, and 
always more freely in the beginning than toward the conclusion. 
‘These faults commanded attention, and were not wholly con- 
quered till the present century; that is, the substitutes at first 
used did not possess the accuracy which ensures perfection. 

It is supposed that either Huggens or Galileo constructed 
the first pendulum clocks, and put them into operation about 
the year 1657 or ’58, although some writers claim that clock- 
work is of a much older standing. The first p-ndulum clock 
made in England was some time during the year 1662. Watches 
were invented, or rather constructed, simultaneously with 
clocks ; but portable clocks would have been a more appropri- 
ate name fur some years. Their manufacture has become an 
important industry both in Switzerland and America, though 
American products have made more rapid progress. 

Such, in brief, is the general outline of the origin of these in- 
struments. It would be too long a task to dwell on the various 
changes they have undergone, for nothing but years of thought 
and labor has raised them to their present standard. Time 
flies, man forgets, yet often when I note the time of day my 
fancy pictures the image of an aged Egyptian, sitting by the 
Nile and busily engaged in the construction of a clepsydra. 
Invented during the reign of the Ptolemies, the original clep- 
sydra still remains in the modified form of an hour-glass, and 
the sun-dial is still extant in some places. The only question 
that concerns us is, ** Will our clocks and watches stand the 
test of time as long as these instruments ?’’—George Russel/. 
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FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., AUGUST, 1891. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
. January, 1891. 

Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping is published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as ‘** The best household magazine 
published.’’ Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield 1s published monthly “* Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
cf the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.—Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City 
Gmaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco, 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co,, Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskrgpinG with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HouskE- 
KEEPING may be had forvirtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
Every woman who is ambitious to become agood housekeeper and 
homemaker will gain help and inspiration unlimited from Goop- 
HOUSEKEEPING. It isathoroughly practical magazine dealing, in 
a plain and helpful way with all the perplexing questions of manag- 
ing servants and managing without them, of the care and training of 
children, of entertaining, of economy in all departments. Init are 
found choice recipes with minute directions that the most inexperi- 
enced can fol'ow with a certainty of good results. No young house- 
keeper can afford to be without it.— The Rural Northwest. 


In its monthly form we find the housewife’s friend Jar excellence, 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING, brighter and more attractive than ever. It is 
replete with helpful and entertaining matter bearing upon home 
topics from which something of value may be learned by every woman 
entrusted with the care of a household.—American Artisan. 


One of the very best 0: household magazines is Goop HouSEKEEP- 
ING. Itis up with the times, p ogressive, practical and helpful, and 
it lifts housekeeping from the humdrum order to an appreciation of its 
larger significance and opportunities.— Ze Connecticut Home. 


Among our exchanges we find no magazine or paper of its class 
stands any higher in our estimation than Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
We always find it chock-full of good things for the house and home. 
No housekeeper should be without it.— The Seattle World. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is essentially a magazine for the intelligent 
housekeeper and the American home. There is no cleaner, better or 
more practical magazine published.— The New Jersey Agriculturist. 


Goop HousEkEBPING is the perfect magazine of its kind, and is 
heartily recommended to all in search of home reading.—Gardiner 
(Me.) Home Journal. 


Since Goop HOUSEKEEPING became a monthly its quality seems 
to have improved—if improvement was possible. It is a magazine that 
is invaluable to housekeepers.— The Chicago Ledger. 


Goop HOvUSEKEEPING is now larger and better than ever. It 
always has been fullof good things in the housekeeping line.— 
Bakers’ Helper. 

Goop HovUSEKEEPING is a domestic magazine of substantial value 
and excellent information.— The Boston Budget. 


Goop HousekEBPING is modest and unassuming, but practically 
valuable in many ways.—Boston Congregationalist. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXOHANGES. 

Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested 
to send name and all particulars. 


New York Woman’s ExcuanaGgs, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Maptson Avenue Deposttory AND EXCHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 

Tue Woman’s ExcHanGg, 24 West 125th St., New York. 

Women’s EpucaTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton, 98 Boylston St., Boston 

Tue EXCHANGE FOR WomAN’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

Untrrep Workers’ AND WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pear! St., Hartford, Ct. 

CuicaGco ExcHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Tue Woman’s Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpustTRIAL ExcyanGe, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcuanGe, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s InpusTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soctrty oF THE Woman’s Excuanag, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman's ExcHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's ExcuanGe, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s Excuance, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN Woman’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s ExcuanGg, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s Excuance, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoMAN’s ExcHANGE, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman’s Art Excuanag, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RicumMonp ExcHANGE FOR Woman’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s Excuancr, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Woman's Excuaneg, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tue Woman’s Excuaner, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Jacksonvitte Woman’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St., Jackson, 
ville, Lil, 
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Fugitive Verse. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


(Written by an unkno vn miner in a Western camp, inspired by the 
light of his camp fire and the stars. ] 
“* Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake 


I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


“ Now [ lay me down to sleep,” 

Near the camp-fire’s flickering light. 
In my blanket bed I lie, 

Gazing through the shades of night 
At the twinkling stars on high. 

O’er me spirits in the air 
Silent vigils seem to keep, 

As | breathe my childhood’s prayer, 
** Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Sadly says the whippoorwill, 

In the boughs of yonder tree : 
Laughingly the dancing rill 

Sweils the midnight melody - 
Foemen may be lurking near, 

In the canyon dark and deep. 
Low I breathe in Jesus’ ear, 

pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


’Mid the stars one face I see, 
. One the Savior called away— 
Mother—who in infancy 

Taught my baby lips to pray; 
Her sweet spirit hovers near, 

In the lonely mountain brake, 
Take me to her, Savior, dear, 

“If I should die before I wake."’ 


Fainter grows the flickering light 

As each ember slowly dies. 
Plaintively the birds of night 

Fill the air with saddening cries ; 
Over me they seem to cry, 

** You may nevermore awake. 
Low L[ lisp, ** If I should die, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


THE RAIN IS FALLING GENTLY. 
The rain is falling gently on the brown and dewy sod, 
And tiny blades are springing along the walks we've trod; 
The little birds are reaching out to greet the warm soft air, 
For the gentle rain is urging them to make haste and do their 
share. 


The rain is falling gently on the maple and the pine, 

As well as on the oak tree, with its clinging ivy vine; 

It’s falling on the apple trees, beyond the garden wall, 
And on the robins, flying forth, as to their mates they call. 


The rain is falling gently on the rose tree, bending low, 

And the lilacs stand so stately, one can almost see them grow ; 

They seem to know that the warm, soft rain, will burst their 
buds anew. 

And flowers will bloom, and birds will sing, another summer 
through. 


The rain is falling gently on a new grave, bathed in tears. 

And oh! on one beside it where the grass has grown for years: 
But naught here can disturb them, those babes we loved so well, 
They have reached that blessed country, of its splendors who 


can tell? 
—Mrs. Alice Ingersoll. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


SUCH IS LIFE. 

She could sing and she could play, 
She could dance from night till day, 
She could -while the hours away, 

So ’tis said; 
She could skate and she could paint, 
She could play the patron saint, 
But she couldn't and she wouldn't 

Make a bed. 


She could walk eight miles a day, 
And play tennis charmingly, 
Flirting in a saucy way, 
Little scamp ! 
She could drive and play baseball, 
She could make a stylish call, 
But she couldn’t and she wouldn't 
Clean a lamp. 


She could swim and she could row, 
She could always have a beau, 
And I’m sure that we all know 
That she was shy. 
She could laugh and she could prance, 
She could play a game of chance, 
Sut she couldn’t and she wouldn’t 
Make a pie. 


She could etch and write a book, 
She could vanquish with a look; 
She could win by hook or crook, 
I confess ; 
She could scold and she could flout, 
She could cry and she could pout, 
But she couldn’t and she wouldn’t 
Make a dress. 


She could talk of church affairs, 
But knew naught of household cares; 
Still I’m,sure that none compares 
With sweet Nan; 
Even if she couldn’t bake 
Bread and pies and angel cake, 
She enraptured and she captured 
A rich man! 
—Unidentifiec. 
THE LAND OF LONG AGO. 
It was home! that land where our mother’s hand 
Her little one’s curls caressed ; 
There we smiled and wept, and as sweetly slept 
As baby birds in their nest. 
Now a sigh ascends for the dear old friends; 
We can never hope to know 
Any hearts so kind as those left behind 
In the Land of Long Ago. 


Then what bright romance was that first glad glance 
Into Love’s enchanting book; 

And what thrilling bliss when the first fond kiss 
From our darling’s lips we took. 

We may woo and wed, but till life hath fled 
We shall yearn, and sigh also, 

For the Angel fair whom we worshipped there, 
In the Land of Long Ago. 


Though our dreams are gone. yet we still plod on 
Aweary with pilgrimage ; 

Let us do the right. and with evil fight, 
Till we reach life’s resting stage. 

Then shall friends who weep o’er our dreamiess sleep 
In the churchyard lay us low; 

When the Night is o’er, we may wake once more 


Inthe Land of Long Ago. 
—Sunday Magazine. 
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CHOOL 


Close beside The winding highway . 
Shaded hy the apple Trees. 
Hedged around with raspberry bushes 
Where in spring-time worked the bees, 


Stands the SchoolHouse of my childhood 
Nothing changed days of 
dust the same old syn-browned clap-boards, 


well-worn door, 


dust the same dleskg of 
my childhood, 


With each ownens knife- 
cuf name — 
loittle thought the busy 
carver 
©Ofthe Titure’s gifts, 
or fame — 
any ateacher 
Who this little world did 
Now among the silent benches 
~ Squirrels only keep the school. 
— Once the path showed magy footprints, 
cAnd the yard was worn quite bare 
@y the careless. merry children Rest dd school-house from your labor 
“Who were then my play- mates There. ‘You have served your Time full well, 
cNow each day of deep midsummer Rest within the deeprning shadows; 
the grass still higher grown ©f work. our lives will tell. 
Round the path and litfle play- ground, 


Once fo many a child well known. 


ago my childish foot-sfeps 
“Pond This school-house turned Their way, 


cAnd though scones of years have vanished 
Still it seem buf yesterday. 
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